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The Week. 

Tue last day of the Senate’s extra session were not particularly 
creditable either to the Senate as a body, or to Messrs, Nye, Sprague, 
and Abbott individually. Mr. Nye made a speech of the well-known 
variety that he cultivates. Mr. Sprague made another preposterous 
exhibition of himself, and gave some of his correspondents the plea- 
sure of seeing themselves embalmed in the amber of the Globe, for he 
has printed all their letters to him. Mr. Abbott (of North Carolina) 
—who might do well by taking a leaf out of the book of his clever 
and more silent colleague, Mr. Pool—made a display of what used to 
be called “ plantation manners,” and threatened to seek a “ personal 
difficulty,” as it used to be called, with Mr. Sprague. It is said that 
the latter gentleman weighs only five-eighths as much as Mr. Abbott ; 
but, for all that, is reported as “walking the avenue” in perfect 
fearlessness, Still, you never can tell. Mr. Abbott, on his 
part, is not known as a fire-eater; but we believe he was 
seen in the avenue too. On the whole, it would be as sad to 
see Mr. Sprague kill Mr. Abbott as to see Mr. Abbott kill Mr. 
Sprague. Thursday was partly occupied, too, with eulogies on 
General Burnside, who was not permitted to remain long under 
the aspersions of Mr. Sprague. Senator Brownlow told the 
latter gentleman that there were babies enough in East Ten- 
nessee called after the General to drive out of the State any orator 
who should attack his good name. General Burnside is, we believe, 
aman that everybody likes who ever knew him, except Mr. Sprague 
and the late Count Gurowski, and there was a natural desire on the 
part of his friends to say good words of him; but it is to be doubted 
if he cares anything for what such an enemy can say. At the close of 
the evening session the Senate adjourned sine die, having acted on all 
its treaties, but not on all the nominations sent in to it. Mr. 
Sanford does not go to Spain, nor Mr. Jones to Belgium, nor General 


Were not small, as probably he is—all things considered—as effective 
& platform speaker as there is in the country. Mr. Pile also is defeated, 
and cannot go to Brazil unless the President disregard the senators’ 
wish, which is very unlikely, although he is to be the Government 
from now till winter. We may modify a statement of ours, made last 
week, and say that only one editor at all influential got anything 
like a first-class position; it was Mr. Rublee, of Wisconsin, a man 
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of more than ordinary character and cultivation, who is likely to do 
us credit in Switzerland. 





The practice of senators soliciting appointments to office got a 
long discussion in the Senate on yesterday week. It is a practice 
which has always prevailed to a greater or less extent from the early days 
of the Government till now, but was never before an evil of such magni- 
tude. It is probable that for the forty-five or forty-six thousand offices 
which constitute “ patronage” there have been not less than four hun- 
dred thousand or half a million applicants, and inasmuch as many thou- 
sands of these have paid their personal attentions to “our representa- 
tives,” the Senate is in no very good humor. Mr. Fessenden and Mr. 
Trumbull were most affected by the consideration that under the 
present system the members of the two Houses are made mere office- 
br kers, and that the senators are often guilty of pretending to delib 
erate on appointments that they have in fact eagerly pleaded for. 
Mr. Cameron was no little displeased with the fact that his advice has 
not been often enough asked for by President Grant. Mr. Abbott 
took a truly office-broking view ; he thought that a mistake is made 
in not apportioning the offices among the States in accordance with 
the population. Mr, Carpenter wanted the departments instructed to 
send in the names of all the Government employés, together with the 
facts in regard to their appointments. This Mr. Carpenter wanted be- 
cause he is of opinion that a great reduction could be and should be 
made in the present clerical force in Washington. It will be seen, 
however, that it would incidentally give exact information as to what 
States and what senators have had most luck of late, and a balance 
could be intelligently struck. The Senate did not vote on the resolu- 
tion, however, but went into executive session. Wedo not observe 
that anybody had anything to say in favor of the Civil Service reform 
which alone can be of the least possible use in our present deplorable 
circumstances. The respectable press is giving Mr. Jenckes more sup- 
port now than at any previous time; but a good part of the press is 
controlled by editors who are themselves “ inside politics ” to the extent 
of being able to put their own hands and those of their friends into 
the public treasury, and it must be by pressure from the people that 
Congressmen are to be drawn into this reform, it is a thing to be re- 
gretted that all the editors are not sounder on this main question 
which is also the main question. 


The Sprague affair, after “ convulsing ” the State of Rhode Island, 
and filling all its newspapers, has at last dwindled down into the 
dimensions of a small and ridiculous quarrel between Mr. Sprague and 
Mr. Abbott of North Carolina, a foeman worthy of his steel. Abbott 
thought Sprague had likened him to “a puppy,” and filled Washing- 
ton with rumors of impending bloodshed ; but on becoming suflicient- 
ly calm to write to Sprague to know whether he had really likened 
him to a puppy or not, he found to his great surprise that Sprague 
had not meant him at all. The parties are now friends, and what is 
still more gratifying is, that Abbott wishes the unhandsome language 
used by him with regard to Sprague to be “considered unsaid.” We 





: 7 a ~“"| hope now the people of Rhode Island, the house of Brown, Ives & Co., 
Sickles anywhere, as yet, though his “ services ” during the campaign | 


and the Rhode Island newspapers will be able once more to turn their 
thoughts to their regular business. 


Mr. Ashley has written a defence of himself to the New York Zimea, 
in which he says that “ whatever interpretation, from the ‘corruption’ 
stand-point, may be put on his letters to Mr. Case, he has always felt 
confident that the correspondence, read in the light of the testimony of 
the only parties fully cognizant of all the facts, would acquit him of 
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any intentional wrong.” In support of this theory, he mentions that 
“ he has been four times unanimously re-nominated by the Republican 
party of the Tenth District,” and that “a direct issue was made unsuc- 
cessfully against him on these letters at the election of 1862,” and that 
they were used against him to some extent in 1864, but not at all in 
1866 and 1868. We shall only say on this point that it is curious 
that a man of Mr. Ashley’s age and experience should mention a 
caucus nomination in reply to a charge of corruption. We should like 
to know what offence against morality would damage a man in the eyes 
of an average nominating convention. The Congressional committee 
appointed to enquire into the case found that “no condition prece- 
dent was demanded from F. M. Case for his appointment as Surveyor 
General, or for the appointment of any of his subordinates, the evi- 
dence conclusively showing no illegal or corrupt acts on the part of the 
said Ashley with regard to said appointments.” 

It may serve to give our readers an idea of what Mr. Ashley’s ideas 
of political morality are, and those of an average Congressional commit- 
tee, to explain that the Case correspondence reveals the fact that Mr. 
Ashley got the appointment of Surveyor-Generalship of Colorado Ter- 
ritory for F. M. Case in 1861, and when working for it wrote to Case 
telling him that if he got it he would like his (Ashley’s) brother to be 
Case’s chief clerk—“ salary $2,500 —and that “ it was the best office in 
the gift of the President,” one in which the Surveyor could make from 
$50,000 to $100,000 in four years, and “that if Case got it, he (Ash- 
ley) wanted to unite with him as full partner in land specula- 
tions and town sites,” and “that he was working hard 
and earnestly for him ;” that he “had promised Mr. Case 
to get help” in securing the appointment, and that “he wanted to 
have an interest with him, if he got the place,in the city and town 
speculation ;” that “ the Pacific Railroad would go through this Terri- 
tory, and that it would be a fortune to both of them, if they got the 
place.” Furthermore, in inviting Case to write a letter, to be shown, 
about the appointments, he asked for his views, on “a separate piece of 
paper,” as to “the proposition for the city and town lots specula- 
tions.” Then, says the legislator, 

“T will probably be chairman of the Committee on Territories if we 
can carry out the programme to elect Grow speaker, and your brother, 
Charley Case, of Indiana, clerk, and then I will know all the proposed 
expenditures in the Territories, and post you in advance, Write one letter 
Sor me, and the other te show. Damn your business in the Williams 
County Court. Write and telegraph.” 

The two gentlemen actually did afterwards sign articles of copart- 
nership, under which F, M. Case agreed to give Mr. Ashley a half of 
all lands he might purchase in Colorado, Mr. Ashley paying half 
whatever money they might cost. The verdict of the Congressional 
Committee on this strange affair, as well as the recommendation, 
signed by 150 members of Congress, of Mr. Ashley for the governor- 
ship of Montana, and the failure of the Senate to reject him with this 
correspondence before it, only show how deep the poison has sunk, 
and what hard work the country has before it in attempting to bring 
about eny reform. 


The eight-hour law, as regards the Government navy-yards, has 
again been brought up for exposition at the hands of Attorney-General 
Hoar, he holding with his predecessor that no matter what length of 
time men work in the Government employ, the pay must be, under the 
law, regulated by the rate paid by private establishments of a similar 
character in the neighborhood ; so that if a man only works for eight 
hours, he ought only be paid for eight hours, and Secretary Borie has 


ruled accordingly. Hereupon, however, Senator Wilson intervenes, 





meaning of laws is to be extracted from the language in which they 
appear on the statute-book by authorized official interpreters ; it would 
be a very remarkable case of ambiguity or obscurity which would 
warrant the consultation of the members of the legislature passing it, 
We say this without disputing the correctness of Mr. Wilson's asser- 
tions as to what Congress intended to enact. 





The free-traders have begun to be very active, and are holding 
Meetings in various parts of the country, and are apparently drawing 
some of the veterans of the anti-slavery struggle into the agitation, 
Henry Ward Beecher has presided at a meeting in Brooklyn, and 
William Lloyd Garrison has spoken at one in Boston; upon which 
the Tribune suggests that the old abolitionists, having been in 
favor of “abolishing everything from Christianity down,” cannot 
be expected to have any respect for the tariff--an argument on 
the “religion” and logic of which it is hardly necessary to 
dwell. A call for a counter demonstration of protectionists 
in Philadelphia mentions, in illustration of the atrocity of the course 
pursued by the free-traders, that they “openly ” avow their intention 
of throwing open American markets to foreign producers, the sign 
ers evidently feeling that a man who cherished such an intention 
would, unless unusually hardened and unprincipled, keep it secret; 
thus furnishing another illustration of the kind of religious veneration 
the protectionists bave for their theory and reminding one forcibly of the 
missionary views which actuated the earliest slave-traders. There is, 
however, a good deal of dexterity shown in this mode of treating the 
subject, because if youcan once make a question sacred, and set down 
anybody who even touches it as a bad man, you have covered it with a 
very formidable outwork. We have spoken elsewhere of a similar line 
of argument adopted by the Hruminer and Chronicle in defence of 
the baptism of adults through holes in the ice in winter, our con- 
temporary insinuating that anybody who took exception to the 
practice of the rite under such circumstances was probably himself 
dirty in his habits, and disliked the application of cold water to the 
skin under any circumstances. 


. 





The free-trade meeting in Boston was in reality a meeting for the 
foundation of a Reform League, of which the diffusion of free-trade 
views is only one of the objects, the reform of the Civil Service and 
an early return to specie payments forming the others. The meeting 
was addressed by other desperate characters besides Mr. Garrison, Mr. 
Edward Atkinson and Mr. William Endicott, jr., being amongst the 
worst and most notorious. They filled Chickering’s Hall with ,their 
blasphemings for several hours. Amongst the indecencies and absur- 
dities in which they indulged were audacious expressions of faith in 
the intelligence of the individual man, doubts about the purity and 
unselfishness of manufacturers of pig-iron, besides some unsettling 
doctrines as to the depressed condition of the wool trade under a 
tariff ranging from 50 to 130 per cent. There was no interference on 
the part of the police, and some of the most respectable newspapers 
have reported their proceedings in full—giving one a saddening 
glimpse of the moral condition of Boston. 





The New York Times, in criticising Grant’s diplomatic appoint- 
ments, says, ‘there has been a pretty clean sweep of the ministers, 
secretaries, and consuls appointed by Mr. Lincoln, and mainly kept in 
office by Mr. Johnson, and as a whole the change has not been an im- 
provement.” This, we think, is quite true. But, given the necessity 
of a “clean sweep” every time a new administration comes in, 
not only is an improvement not to be looked for by the change, but 


and says this cannot be the true interpretation of the law, inasmuch as | we may be thankful if there is no deterioration. Other things being 
it was passed in compliance with the petitions of divers workmen, | equal, a new consul or ambassador is pretty sure to be a worse one, 
who meant that they should get ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work ; | because a less experienced one, than the old one. If he is as good as 


that this is what Congress meant in passing it, and that this is plainly 
what the law does mean. In reply to this, all that need be said is, 
that to allow a law to be interpreted by everybody who took part in 
making it, by the aid of his rmcmbrance of what passed in debate, 
wou'd be productive of great inconvenience. As we had occasion to 
remark with regard to the reconstiuction ects in the Georgia case, the 


the old one, it shows that he was a better man to begin with. Mr. Wash- 


burne is, and undoubtedly always will be, a worse minister than any 
_of his predecessors since 1860; indeed, in some respects he is quite in- 
‘competent. Mr. Motley is, as the Times says, in some ways inferior to 
‘Mr. Adams; but Mr. Adams refused to stay in London, and had ex- 
‘hausted the legal discussion. What seems to be wanted now in Lon- 
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don is sialanéity to let the English public know what the American 
public feels, and this Mr. Motley undoubtedly will do. The idea that 
he or any other man will get the British Government to apologize for 
issuing the proclamation of neutrality, we look on as a great mistake 
by whomsoever entertained. Whoever devised that mode of “ settling ” 
the difficulty has certainly succeeded in “settling” it for some time 
to come. As to Mr. Adams’s absence from the State Department, which 
the Times deplores, as do we, we do not see that anybody is to be 








plamed for it, or that it indicates any serious defect either in the tem- | 
Members of the cabinet, in all consti- | 


per of the Republican party. 
tutional countries, are expected to sympathize with the principles 3 and 
policy of the party in power; if Mr. Adams does not do this it is 
doubtless a misfortune, but one of the misfortunes to which all human | 
affairs are exposed, 





The Springfield Republican is apparently under the impression that 
in reviewing the honorable and sensible course of the American peo- | 
ple on the various great foreign questions of the last eighty years, it | 
is defending somebody or something against the attacks of the Nation. 
But this isa mistake. The “American view” of foreign affairs at 
which we recently “ sneered” was, as we pointed out at the time, the | 
yiew of the leading American blatherskites. Had it been the real | 
American,view, not only would there be no honorable American diplo- 
macy for the Springfield Republican to review, but there would be very 
little of the United States left. The remains of the Republic would 
by this time consist principally of bags of reports and resolutions of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, There is no “view ” in the 
world, let us assure the Republican, either on home or foreign affairs, 
like the view of honest men who know what they are talking about ; 
neither the “American view” nor the “British view” nor the 
“French view” can for one moment compare to it; and 
it is the predominance of this view, on the whole, in the 
regulation of human affairs which makes the world worth 
living in and has made the United States a great nation. The 
mysterious prayer with which the Republican concludes its article— 
that something unpleasant may happen to it if it does not stand by 
the enslaved of all modern countries we have read, “ frigid ” though we 
be, with proper emotion. The Republican, however, does better 
things for the oppressed foreigners than invoke conditional curses on 
its own head, by working in the cause of good government and good 
sense at home; and for this reason the judicious “ middle view” of 
the various political convulsions of the globe which it professes to 
take ought to be treated with respect. 





In England the Irish Church Bill is under debate in the Committee 
of the Whole, and seems to undergo no diminution of favor with the 
House. Instead of having all the virtue extracted from it by Con- 
servative amendments, as was feared by many, it has thus far rather 
gained in Radicalism, Mr. Gladstone’s provision making the three 
cathedrals “national monuments” to be maintained at the public 
expense, having been struck out on the motion of Mr. Jonathan Pim, 
one of the members for Dublin. The most remarkable political inci- 
dent, however, has been the removal of the vice-consul at Formosa, 
who, when a mission-house was destroyed by the Chinese villagers, 
called up a gunboat, had the village smartly bombarded, the Chinese 
forts stormed, a reasonable number of Chinamen killed, and the 
Chinese officials compelled to pay both for the property damaged and 
for the expense of castigating them. Not only has the vice-consul 
been removed, but the naval officer who did his bidding has been cen- 
sured, and the money extracted from the local authorities returned. 
This is the first-fruits, we presume we may say, of the Burlingame 
mission, The English consuls and naval officers in China have also 
received stringent orders not to take the law into their own hands, 
but when they have cause of complaint against local authorities to 
refer them, as they would in Europe, for settlement to the capital. 
Some of the English papers take a gloomy view of the future under 
this regulation, arguing that the Chinese will inevitably construe it 
as a sign of fear on the part of the barbarians and govern themselves 
accordingly; but why not try it? If the Government at Pekin shows 
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meena and obstinate disrespect for international law and for 
its own engagements, the gunboats can still be resorted to; if it does 
its duty and punishes outrages on foreigners, its subjects are far more 
likely to be made by it tender of foreigners’ rights than by the fire of 
a foreign fleet. At all events the regular civilized plan is worth 
a trial, which it never yet has had. Sir Rutherford Alcock, the 
British minister, is reported by telegraph to have written home that 
the Chinese “ do not desire progress,” whatever that may mean, 


The new Spanish constitution is, in most respects, a remarkable 
,document. It embodies nearly all the leading constitutional principles 
| in use in Anglo-Saxon communities—freedom of speech, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, freedom of education, and of worship, and of expa- 
triation, and the responsibility of public functionaries before the 
courts for their acts, whether official or non-official. This last rule is 
one which, if we are not mistaken, no other community of the * Latin 
race” has yet ventured to adopt, though it lies at 
constitutional liberty. The Spaniard’s house is hereafter to be his 
castle, and letters and telegrams even—the Butlerites, we hope, will be 
ashamed to hear—are declared inviolable. The Catholic Church is to 
, continue the state church, but the exercise of all other forms of faith, 
both by Spaniards and resident foreigners, is permitted. Even this is 
an immense stride for Spain, andis a far safer measure than complete 
separation between church and state. 
the ministers responsible to the Cortes; the Cortes to be composed of 
a Senate and Congress. The former to be one-fourth renewed every 
three years, the latter to be totally renewed every three years, The 
provisions relating to the election of the Cortes, its relations to the 
king—-for the government is to be a monarchy--its working, procedure, 
and dissolution, its powers and duties and privileges, closely resemble 
those of the English parliament. The powers and duties of the king 
are the ordinary ones of a limited monarch; the crown is to be he- 
relitary under the law of primogeniture, but without exclusion of the 
female line. Armies are maintainable only by annual enactment, 
Altogether the instrument may be considered a remarkable display of 
good sense and political ability, and is at the same time a great tri- 
umph for liberal ideas. The draft of the constitution only reached us 
by the last mail, and what we know of the subsequent debates on it in 
the Cortes we get simply by telegraph. Thus far, the provisions re- 
lating to universal suffrage, the freedom of the press, and the freedom 
of worship have been adopted by a large majority. The republicans 
have made a stand against the monarchy, but apparently in vain, but 
all efforts to concentrate a respectable number of votes on a candidate 
for the crown have thus far failed. The discussion of the various ar- 
ticles of the constitution still continues at the present writing. The 
conscription has been carried out without much difficulty. The 
strongest arguments against the republicans are, perhaps, their own 
impatience and readiness to resort to armed resistance. Patience and 
faith in talk are of the essence of republicanism. 


the very base of 


The suffrage is to be universal ; 


The news from Cuba during the week has not materially changed 
in character, The principal hope of the insurgents when we last wrote 
was undoubtedly that trouble wiih the United States would grow out 
of the seizure of the Mary Powell, or out of something; but this is 
gradually fading out. There have been no reports of engagements 
on the island during the week, while the Spanish troops are receiving 
continual reinforcements. One of the stories received by Cable from 
the other side of the Ocean is that England is going to recognize the 
belligerency of the Cuban revolutionists by way of being consistent ; 
the person who invented the story evidently having a vague notion 
that there is some resemblance between the Cuban case and the Con- 
federate case. Another story is, and this we believe a true one, that 


the Mexican Congress has authorized President Juarez to recognize 
Cuban belligerency as soon as he pleases,—we suppose by way of 
welcoming Cuba into the happy condition in which Mexico now finds 
herself. The brutality and ferocity of the Spanish volunteers seem 
to be something extraordinary, and their discipline evidently amounts 
to nothing. If there were any real warfare going on in the island the 
hostilities would doubtless be marked by frightful atrocities, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S WOULD-BE “ADVISERS.” 


THERE has been a good deal of fault found with Grant for not hay- 
ing taken “advice” more frequently, before making his appointments, 
if not from politicians properly so-called, at least from prominent Re- 
publican Senators or Representatives; but the extent to which this 
would have helped him may be inferred from the debate in the Senate, 
last week, on the relations between the senators and the office-seekers. 
It appears that nobody whatever, of the class to whom the President 
would naturally resort for advice in such cases, is to be depended on; 
office-seekers naturally do not go to obscure men or men unknown in 
politics to get them to sign their recommendations or lobby for them. 
They go to editors, members of Congress, and old political managers, 
orators, and wire-pullers ; and amongst the persons whose signatures are 
or are supposed to be of any value, all conscience and all sense of re- 
sponsibility with regard to these recommendations seem to have died 
out. In the first place, the great mass of them have not the courage 
to say no to anybody, so thoroughly has good-nature got the bet- 
ter in their minds of the sense of justice and the sense of truth. By 
reiusing to sign recommendations for persons whom they did not know 
or did not approve of they would help to give a large and shiftless 
class a lesson in the real nature of the public service, and of the re- 
sponsibilities attaching to it, and thus do something towards reform- 
ing it; but we believe that, nowadays, the refusal of a signature is a 
thing unheard of. In cne case that has come to our knowledge, a 
gentleman, whose endorsement was supposed to be of much value, has 
given it indiscriminately to everybody who applied to him, and then 
eased his conscience by going to the official whom it was intended to 
influence, and requesting him to pay no attention to it. That is, sooner 
than in a frank and manly way refuse what he well knew he ought 
not to give, he deliberately lied to every office-seeking adventurer 
who came his way, and then atoned for it by sensibly confessing his 
lies to the man whom the adventurer asked his assistance in deceiy- 
ing. Upon members of Congress, on whom the President and 
the departments have to depend in the main for any know- 
ledge whatever of the hundred thousand applicants for places, 
the pressure has, of course, been far greater than on private 
individuals, And it appears they have very generally resort- 
ed to the same device for getting rid of bores. It is doubtful 
whether any Republican representative has refused to sign any 
recommendation presented to him within the last half year, and 
in addition to this they have all had to dance attendance in 
person at the White House and the departments, pushing the 
claims of their more important friends. 

The lot of the Senate, though the Senate constitutes a part of 
the appointing power, has been just as hard. Every Republican 
Senator has had to sign right and left,and lobby at the departments 
besides, It seems from the debate last week that they feel the shame 
and scandal of being turned into touters, to help the most worthless 
portion of the American population to live on the American tax- 
payers, but there is no help for them. If they refuse,they offend the 
most active and unscrupulous of the local politicians, who would go 
home forthwith, to denounce them as ill-natured, aristocratic, out of 
sympathy with the people, and intrigue to prevent their re-election. 
Considering what happened at the impeachment trial, too, it is no 
wonder they should do so, On that occasion a great many people who 
have little in common with the common herd of office-seekers—main- 
tained with great heat not only that a senator owed his vote to his 
constituents, but his moral judgment—that he should sacrifice his very 
conscience to their will. If this be sound doctrine, it is not very 
remarkable that party politicians who want offices should insist on the 
use of their miserable bodies to push their claims with the President 
and heads of departments. Mr. Trumbull, and men of that stamp, 
writhe under the present state of things. He threatens to bring 
in a bill making it a penal offence for senators to go office 
secking in the departments. But he may spare himself the 
trouble. No law can put an end to the -practice which does 
not drive away the office seekers. The root of the evil is not in 
the senators, but in the system which allows a worthless vaga- 
bond who has failed in all honest callings, the chance of pro- 
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tecting himself against wholesome and well-merited privation by 
getting into the national service. ; 

If we have 45,000 officers, and party custom insists on their being 
changed every time there is a change of administration, and forbids 
the exaction of any intellectual or moral qualification—there wij] 
naturally be about 200,000 candidates for the various places. These 
have to be sifted by some process or other. The established theory as 
to what constitutes a “claim to office ” requiresa sifting process just 
as much as does Mr. Jenckes’s Civil Service Bill. Each has to prove his 
“claims” by calling witnesses, and the business of the executive is to 
weigh the testimony of these witnesses; and the present system of 
indiscriminate signing of papers, of course, makes it almost im- 
possible to weigh their testimony with any approach to accuracy, 
Drunkards, kleptomaniacs, and jeremy-diddlers are at present able 
to make their appearance at the White House with almost exactly the 
same kind and amount of support as the wise and good, and it comes 
from the very men to whom those who are abusing Grant for not 
“taking advice” would have him apply for assistance in choosing, 
What makes this abuse all the more absurd is that those administra- 
tions which have taken their advice have made the worst appoint- 
ments, and that his will compare very favorably with those of the very 
best counselled of his predecessors, We believe it would be found on 
examination that the really bad appointments made by Grant are those 
which have been made under pressure from members of Congress, 
The Ashley nomination, for instance, was the result of “advice” from 
150 Congressmen; while the appointment of the New Indian Com. 
mission—the best thing, perhaps, Grant has done—is not a thing which 
any regular politician would have suggested or approved of. That le 
should have occasionally blundered in trying to do without advice, is 
the inevitable result of the system which has converted the men of 
whom the President ought at such a crisis to seek counsel, into un- 
blushing and unscrupulous promoters of the private ends of party 
hacks. But in order to get rid of the system, somebody must 
attempt to break loose from it, and in breaking loose from it 
must expect to commit errors; and instead of railing at Grant 
for his errors, we ought to thank him for his courage in risking 
the commission of them. 

It ought to be borne in mind, too, in judging him, that he is the 
first president who has really had to breast the monstrous tide of cor- 
ruption which flows from the present system of appointment to oflice. 
Before the war the number of offices was so small that the abuses con- 
nected with the distribution of them, gross as they were, made but 
little impression on the public mind, and interfered but little, com- 
paratively, with the proper transaction of the public business. Aticr 
the war broke out, the number of them steadily increased; but it in- 
creased gradually, and no great batch of appointments had to be made 
at once. The appointments, too, which were made by Mr. Lincoln 
from time to time lasted, with few exceptions, until the accession of 
Grant, so that it is now for the first time that we witness the full effect 
of the “rotation” and “spoils ” system—that is, the sudden dismissal 
of every official charged with the administration of the Government, 
and the substitution of a great multitude of utterly unknown and in- 
experienced persons. No such political phenomenon has ever becn 
witnessed in any other country. Even the armed revolutions of other 
civilized nations leave the lower offices at least in trained hands; and 
that our Government should stand the shock so well is perhaps the 
most striking proof ever given of the self-reliance of the people and 
the strength of the principles on which the Government is based. This 
is, of course, another way of saying that Grant has had to encounter an 
ordeal such as no ruler has ever had to undergo without being arm d 
with something like dictatorial power. We pass over without notice 
the assumption on which a good deal of the abuse of him is based, 
that the common run of politicians proper have something to tell 
abput the work of government which it will-repay a president to 
listen to and ask for; the fact being that a class more utterly unfitted 
\to advise a ruler on any question of organization, administration, 
economy, or jurisprudence, probably does not exist. The only bits of 
wisdom they have to communicate can be had in any bat-room 11 the 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE OIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

Tue scheme proposed by Mr. Jenckes to meet the difficulties which | 
at present beset the proper working of the administrative machinery 
ef our Government is now generally admitted by candid persons of | 
all parties to be likely to yield a fair measure of reform. Almosi all | 
the prominent journals of the country have declared themselves in 
its favor. Nevertheless, there are those, as might have been an- 
ticipated, who find ground for scrious quarrel with Mr. Jenckes’s 
bill; who assert, either that the competitive system, once introduced, 
would prove fraught with consequences of which its friends do not 
now dream, of a character likely to prove pernicious to republican 
government ; or else that the remedy proposed does not touch the root 
of the disease, and that Government will be as badly infested with 
wire-pullers, log-rollers, managers, manipulators, intriguers, and 
“ statesmen ” after the passage of the bill as it is now. 

Those who belong to the first class are such as think that the establish- 
ment of a regular force of officials, holding their places for an indefinite 
time, would, after a little, lead to that curse of free institutions, bureau- 
cracy. We have heard this objection urged by thoughtful men, and al- 
though it has not yet been made in Congress or on the stump, it probably 
willbe before long. Indeed, the outburst of patriotic fervor on the part 
of General Logan last winter, in which he declaimed against Jenckes’s 
bill on the ground that it would lead to an aristocracy, may, perhaps, 
be considered as the first infantile attempt of the opponents of all re- 
form to reach some point on which they might hang a real argument 
of the kind we are now considering. What they ought to have talked 
about was the danger of a bureaucracy, but being in want of a good 
sensational word, and knowing from long experience the virtues of 
the epithet “ aristocratic,’ they applied it. The notion, however, 
of a caste of Post-office and Treasury clerks is so absurd that they 
are likely to change their ground, and next winter we shall 
find General Logan and General Butler, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, declaiming against a bureaucracy. 
their reasoning ; this is what they will say: 

“In the degraded countries of Europe, Mr. Speaker, those countries 
whose history has been one long succession of murder, rapine, and oppres- 
sion: where the necks of the people are still bowed beneath the heel of 
the tyrant ; where feudalism still stalks rampant over the fair face of na- 
ture ; where the throne of royalty is still erected amid the groans of the 
whole laboring population; where freedom is unknown; where the 
starry flag of liberty is never unfurled ; where the glorious aspirations 
of man are, in the words of the poet, positively sneered at with all the 
‘insolence of office;’ in those unhappy regions, Mr. Speaker, we 
are told a perfect civil-service system exists. It is, indeed, perfect ; 
perfect in its organization, perfect in its irresponsibility, perfect in its 
despotism. It has received a name of its own; it is called a bureau- 
cracy. There have been aristocracies in the world, and there have 
been plutocracies in the world; but more perilous than either for the 
liberties of a people is a bureaucracy—a poison which eats into the 
very heart of freedom ; her vigilance is of no avail; she is doomed 
when that juggernaut of feudalism is brought upon the stage. Fare- 
well to thee, bright spirit! Farewell! Time was when equal rights 
and happiness were the watchword of a united people, stretching 
from the wild billows of the Atlantic to the peaceful waters of the 
West. Alas! that day isno more. The fatal pall of bureaucratic in- 
stitutions is being spread over thy fair form. Thy doom has been 
spoken; murderous hands make thy grave ready. Farewell!” 

We are ready to make an even wager that some time next winter, 
when the subject comes up again in Congress, either one of two things 
will happen ; either General Logan and his cohort will, each one in turn, 
utter the apostrophe to liberty given above, and mail it in suitable 
quantities to his unhappy constituents, or else they will completely 
change their tactics, and come out strongly in favor of Jenckes’s bill. 

Now the cry against bureaucratic despotism, which the friends of 
reform will have to meet sooner or later, has no foundation, for the 
simple reason that those countries in which it exists are tormented by 
it from the fact that it is supported by a large standing army. France 
and Prussia are afflicted by the evils of bureaucracy more than any 
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other countries in the world ; that is to say, the administration of their 
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government is placed in the hands of an army of officials which tends 
all the time to usurp more and more power. And the people who 
would like to prevent this are quite unable to do so, because the mil- 
itary force of the state is in the hands of the executive, and thus 
stands behind the various bureaus. To take a very signal instance: in 
the course of Haussmann’s operations as Prefect of the Seine, that of- 
ficial discovered that he could not make some improvements which 
seemed to him desirable, without more money than had been placed at 
his disposal by authority of law; he accordingly took the money 
without authority of law. When the fraud was discovered the 
Parisians were angry, but what could the} do? They could not re- 
move the government which employed the fraudulent bureaucrat with- 
out a revolution, because there was an army of a million or so of men 
who would have prevented them. 


So Haussmann goes on improving 
Paris. 


But such a thing could never have happened in any country 
which was not kept in awe by a standing army; and until some one 
more awful even than the late Andrew Johnson appears upon the 
scene, we need not fear that in America. If any prefect of the Tom- 
bigbee or Suwanee, were to plunder the Treasury of the United States 
after Haussmann’s plan, he would find in a very short time what 
kind of a bureaucracy he belonged to. To have a government of any 
class, whether ar aristocracy, a plutocracy, or a bureaucracy, you must 
have force to back it; otherwise, the moment the people find they 
don’t like it, they will quietly overturn it. 

But the latest objection to Mr. Jenckes’s plan, and by far the strong- 
est, is one which has within a few days been urged in the columns of 
the World. That journal says that admitting entirely the necessity of 
reform, it fails to perceive that the proposed civil-service system 
meets the difficulties of the case. It works by a board of examiners, 
who are to examine all applicants for inferior positions, and recom- 
mend those who seem best fitted for the post they seek. But the 
superior offices—those which are filled by the President and Senate— 
the bill does not touch at all. The thousand or more places which 
Gen. Grant has just given away are not to be affected by the reform, 
and indeed cannot be, partly because a grave doubt exists whether the 
Constitution would permit such a change, and partly because no one 
would think of a competitive examination for Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary, consuls-general, collectors, surveyors, and officials of this kind. 
The matters which need enquiry in such cases are not those which five 
or six gentlemen can very well discover by means of an “ examina- 
tion paper.” The idea of Motley or Longstreet passing a “ fair exam- 
ination” is of course ludicrous. But it is these offices, the World says, 
which most need reform; what is the use of preventing a scramble 
for office in the lower grades, if we still permit the scandal of office - 
seeking in the topmost ranks? 

The argument is a plausible one; but is, we firmly believe, un- 
sound. The passage of the Civil Service Bill, though not directly 
affecting the superior offices, would have an important indirect effect 
onthem. The curse of the present system lies in the existence of an 
enormous Class of wire-pullers and managing men whose only idea of 
politics is to get a living out of the Government. The forty thou- 
sand smaller posts of emolument and trust which they seek at every 
election, and scheme for between every election, will be closed to them 
for ever after the passage of Mr. Jenckes’s bill; their occupation will 
be gone; they will betake themselves, it is to be hoped, to honest 
callings—such of them, that is, as do not succeed in entering the 
service themselves in an honorable way. Now this will leave only 
those offices which are in the gift of the President and Senate at the 
mercy of the office-seekers, and to change the method of appoint- 
ment, or rather the motives which govern the appointments here, we 
must rely on time. When you have the entire staff of an official 
army appointed on correct principles, the time is not far distant when 
the generals will be well selected and retained in the service during 
good behavior. One of the most powerful preventives of corruption 
and inefficiency in any department of government is a system of pro- 
motion. This is at present impossible, because no one stays long 
enough in office to admit of such a thing. The only change a good 
minister or consul experiences is that of retirement. But if you once 
give all the inferior officials a respectable tenure, there arises a possi- 
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bility of promotion for good behavior. The man who distinguishes |—Americans have been amply justified in treating it as an important 
himself in the lower grades will be looked upon, other things being | piece of evidence in support of the charge of wilful neglect in the 








equal, as a fitting candidate for higher honors. This is so now in| 
England. The English civil-service examination does not apply to | 
the higher offices any more than would Mr. Jenckes’s system, but the | 
oflice-seeking disgrace does not exist there. We do not mean to | 
imply that the cases are absolutely parallel, but merely that the reform | 
proposed may have a great effect. After we have reformed the lower | 
grades, time and public opinion may be relied upon to do the rest. 
The attention of the country once thoroughly aroused to the necessity 
of the thing. we feel convinced that we shall see a return to the old | 
ante-Jacksonian practice of appointing and dismissing also for cause, 
Public opinion is at present powerless, because of the enormous size 
of the evil; reduce that size to proportions of less terrible magnitude, 
as Mr. Jenckes proposes, and the chance for public opinion to do the 
rest will be a good one. 





THE LATEST PHASE OF THE CONTROVERSY WITH ENGLAND. 


AN authoritative and, it is generally admitted, correct statement of 
the national feeling with regard to the Alabama controversy with Eng- 
land, has now been made by Mr. Sumner. The newspapers, too, have 
all said their say about it, and have all said nearly the same thing; and 
doubtless in the instructions given to Mr. Motley, the exact position 
which the country has taken up in the matter and is prepared to stand 
by, has at last been defined. It may be worth while, therefore, to en- 
quire what the prospect of a settlement on Mr. Sumner’s basisis. We 
pointed out last week what we considered to be an omission in his 
speech, inasmuch as, while showing with great force that ocean 
belligerency is “a fact and not a principle,” he failed to notice that 
the existence and activity of the Southern Confederacy in the summer 
of 1861 was also a fact, which it was impossible for the English 
Government to ignore, and which the blockade of the Southern ports, 
and the export of arms and ships from England to the Southern 
ports, would have compelled the English Government to deal with, 
even if the proclamation of neutrality had not been issued. The 
municipal right of blockade has never been conceded by maritime 
powers; and no attempt was made by the American Government to 
carry out the Act of Congress which asserted it. The Southern ports 
were blockaded as the ports of a belligerent, and English ships attempt- 
ing to enter them would have been captured and condemned, on the 
theory that the South was a belligerent, evenif the Queen’s Govern- 
ment had remained perfectly silent. Moreover, the Nashville could 
have presented herself at Southampton in November, 1861, even if the 
proclamation had not appeared, and on representing herself as the 
armed ship of an organized Government, in possession of an army and 
territory and ports, would have been, under all the precedents, re- 
ceived and treated as a belligerent fact! The attempt so often made 
to make the proclamation appear purely gratuitous, by speaking 
of the Confederacy as a “power without ports”—like Switzerland 
or Bohemia—is simply puerile. The South had ports; and all through 
the war carried on an enormous trade through them. What people 
mean when they say it had “ao ports” is that the ports were difficult 
of access, as indeed those of France or England might become, in case 
either of these powers was engaged in hostilities with an enemy 
superior at sea. The appearance of Confederate cruisers from Con- 
federate ports, therefore, was not only possible, but probable, and if a 
Confederate cruiser had arrived in an English port before the procla- 
mation was issued, the English Government would have been com- 
pelled to apply to it, as a fact, the knowledge it possessed of the exis- 
tence of the Confederacy. To have treated it as a pirate would have 
been against all principle and all precedent. 

Nevertheless, all that Mr. Adams said of the proclamation was 
perfectly true. It was “unprecedented and precipitate,” inasmuch as 
it was clearly premature, and being premature it laid England open, 
as Mr. R. H. Dana says, to “ the suspicion of an unfriendly purpose” 
towards the United States. Taken in connection with what followed— 
with the language of the English press and of prominent English states- 





men, the tone of English society, and the misconduct of English officials 


Alabama case. Whether, as Mr. Adams contended, the recognition 
created all the naval power the rebellion afterwards possessed, is a 


| . . . . . . 
purely speculative question. To discuss it is to enter a region in 


which the understanding is of little or no value. We can no more 
answer the question, Would the Confederates have had any navy if 
Great Britain had not issued the neutrality proclamation? than we 
can answer the question, What would have happened if the Monitor 
had not reached Hampton Roads the day the Merrimac left Norfolk, 
or if Sherman had been defeated by Hood before Atlanta ? Anybody 
is on such topics entitled to hold any opinion he pleases. Almost any 
opinion can be supported by a great variety of ingenious arguments, 

But, for practical purposes, we are saved the necessity of discussing 
the question at all by the fact which all admit, that, whether the proela- 
mation of neutrality existed or not, the creation by the Confederates of 
a naval base in England, and the fitting-out of ships in England to 
prey on American commerce, was unlawful. The course of the Alu- 
bama, from the moment her keel was laid until she sank, was, as Mr. 
Sumner has shown, a succession of “acts of war” perpetrated by 
English subjects, and with the connivance of the Government, against 
a power with which England was at peace. Her cruise was a “ hos- 
tile” (English) expedition. This position once taken or conceded, 
the proclamation becomes of little consequence in fixing English 
liability. We do not need the proclamation to enable us to define the 
character of the Alabama, The fitting of her out, and letting her sail, 
was, according to Mr. Sumner’s showing, the strongest possible form 
of wrong one nation can commit against another. It was injury of 
enormous amount added to biting insult. There is no offence one 
nation can inflict on a neighbor calling for broader or deeper satisfaction. 
It makes absolutely no difference whether it was owing to the procla- 
mation or to the instigation of the devil that she was launched. Amer- 
ican rights and wrongs remain precisely the same. 

This being the case, the way in which the mere issue of the pro- 
clamation, or “ the concession of belligerency,” as it is called, has been 
by dint of rhetoric raised from the position of primd-facie evidence of 
“unfriendly purpose,” which it at first occupied, into that of a posi- 
tive wrong in itself, the principal wrong committed by England 
against the United States; and the way in which the cruise of the 
Alabama—“ act of war” though it was—has been degraded to an en- 
tirely secondary and subordinate position, and the material damage 
done by it set down as comparatively a bagatelle not worth discussion, 
is, in our opinion, one of the most curious and interesting phenomena 
ever witnessed in a great controversy. This process has been new 
going on steadily for six years. It has at last been consummated, 
and it will be well if it does not land the Alabama controversy in 
a veritable impasse, from which there will be no egress except by 
humiliating retreat or by war. The position of the United States now 
is, that the premature declaration of neutrality was an outrage of the 
same character as the attack of the Leopard on the Chesapeake, or of 
the filibusters on the Caroline, and must be atoned for apart alto- 
gether from the question of resulting material damage, in the same way 
in which Canning atoned for the Leopard outrage, by an apology and 
an expression of repentance. Now for the fitting-out of and sailing 
of the Alabama in contravention of her own laws and of the law of 
nations, and by the supineness or guilty connivance of her own officials, 
England may with dignity, and ought in justice, to express her regret, 
and even hearty and formal regret, besides paying the damage conse- 
quent on her neglect and wrong-doing. No nation, however powerful, 
is bound in honor to justify an illegal act, especially when committed 
by subordinate officials. Had the American Government, therefore, 
firmly clung to the position that the cruise of the Alabama was an act 
of war committed by Englishmen against a friendly power, to be 
atoned for by apology and substantial damages, we should see before 
us the prospect of a speedy settlement, satisfactory to the United 
States, and not humiliating to England. But what England is now 
asked to do is to apologize (as for a gross wrong, like the attack of the 
captain of a frigate on a foreign man-of-war in time of peace in 4 
distant sea) for a proclamation issued by the Queen in council, with 
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the advice of her responsible Ministers, addressed to her own subjects, 
and putting in force an act of Parliament, the execution of which is ex- 
pressly left to her discretion. The expectation that any English Min- 
istry will venture to propose such a thing to Parliament and the country, 
or even to debate it seriously amongst themselves, we look upon as ex- 
travagant and bascless. There is not the smallest warrant to be found 
either in English history or inhuman nature for entertaining it. No first- 
class government ever submitted to such humiliation as this would 
involve, without fighting, and being reduced to the last extremity. We 
therefore venture to predict that any negotiations in which such a conces- 
sion is demanded will, if pressed, lead to war; and if conducted on 
the waiting plan, of which some people seem so much enamored, 
will simply keep aliye the feeling of resentment and bitterness 
between the two countries, and leave the Alabama controversy to be 
settled, Heaven knows how, by some future generation. There is such 
a thing in diplomacy, as in !aw, as proving too good a case, and if an 
apology and compensation can be got for the sailing of the Alabama, 
the discussion of the causes of her sailing, whether moral or material, 
may safely Le left to the debating clubs. 
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COURTS OF LAW iN RUSSIA. 


THE Courts of Justice in Russia have long been a by-word in Europe 
and America, and still are to people who know only the old régime. Not 
even the Emperor Nicholas was blind to their defects, and as long ago as 
1848, consulted Count Bludoff as to the way of remedying them, and by his 
advice gave the second division of his private Chancellory the authority 
to devise a new system. The second division reflected a long time over the 
matter, and in 1861 the Emperor Alexander, when he returned from the 
Crimea, found that the first principles of the new system were not yet 
agreed upon. He immediately appointed a commission of eminent jurists 
to examine all foreign systems of administering justice, and to agree on 
one which could be applicable to Russia. After much labor and consulta- 
tion, the Commission published in October, 1862, the “fundamental prin- 
ciples for remodelling the Coyrts of Justice,” copies of which were sent 
throughout Russia, and the public was invited by the official newspapers 
to discuss them, and to send in their remarks to the Commission. More 
than five hundred articles and criticisms were received, and they filled, 
when printed, seven large volumes. The Commission now went zealously 
to work, and in May, 1864, made their final report. The system which they 
recommended was approved by the Council of the Empire, and was finally 
sanctioned by the Emperor by a ukase of November 20, 1864. 

The new courts were first introduced into the governments of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, and eight others in their immediate neighborhood, and 
began work on the 1st of January, 1866. In 1867 they were introduced 
into six other governments, and on January 1, 1869, into five others, and 
partially into ten others. They have also been introduced into the Cauca 
sus. Poland, the Baltic provinces, and Siberia are the only regions still 
unprovided, and measures are being taken to introduce them there, but as 
elective assemblies play a certain part in the matter, they must wait for 
the formation of those bodies. It will be seen that though there is no 
legislative representative assembly in Russia, the sense of the nation is 
sometimes practically consulted. The same method has been used ir 
preparing other great reforms; and even in getting up a new tariff, the 
law was prepared by a commission who heard delegations from all over 
Russia. The results of the judicial reform may be briefly stated as these : 
Judges, trained to the law and independent; a complete separation of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction ; trial by jury in criminal cases ; publicity 
and fairness. 

The lowest jurisdiction is that of justices of the peace, who sit separate- 
ly and in bane. These justices are elected by the zemstoa, or provincial 
assemblies, the members of which are elected by the people; and they 
may be chosen from any class, but must have a legal education, and an 
amount of property equal to fifteen thousand rubles. They receive from 
one thousand five hundred to two thousand two hundred rubles salary. 
They have jurisdiction in small cases, both civil and criminal, and the 
procedure is somewhat informal. Next above are the District Courts, con- 
sisting of several judges, who go on a circuit throughout the district, 
which is usually a single government. There must be always three judges 
on the bench. These courts are divided into two branches, the civil and 
criminal, and have jurisdiction in all cases that do not go before the jus 
tice of the peace. The judges are appointed by the crown for life or good 
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behavior, and receive salaries varying from two thousand two hundred to 
| four thousand five hundred rubles. There are, however, some cases which 
| are excepted from their jurisdiction, such as offences against military law, 
| or by persons in the military service, which are tried by the military tri 

| bunals, offences against certain church laws, which are tried by the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals, etc. Next above the District Courts are the Chambers of 
Justice, Courts of Appeal, composed of twelve or more members, who are 
appointed by the Crown, and receive salaries of from three thousand 
five hundred to six thousand rubles. The Chambers of Justice are 
divided into departments according to the character of the cases. 
There are at present four: at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkof, and 
Odessa. The highest Courts of Appeal are the two Departments of Cassa- 
tion of the Directing Senate, one for civil, the other for criminal affairs. 
The senators are appointed by the crown, and receive seven thousand 
rubles salary, the presidents of departmerts getting two thousand addi- 
tional. The Senate, as originally constituted, had the powers of a Court 
of Appeal, together with that of registering and publishing the laws, and 
was composed chiefly of retired generals, about whose judicial abilities 
many amusing stories are told. Since the formation of these new Depart- 
ments of Cassation, the members of which are all jurists, no appoint. 
ments have been made to the other departments, and they will all, with 
the exception of that which has charge of registering the laws, be allowed 
to die out. The decision of the Senate is final, and has che force of a law. 
There cannot, however, be two appeals, as in New-York, for the Chambers 
of Justice and the Senate have different powers. An appeal is taken to 
the Chamber of Justice on the ground of some impropriety in the trial in 
the District Court, and the whole case, facts and all, is reviewed, and finally 
decided. An appeal to the Senate lies in case of a misinterpretation or mis- 
application of the law by either of the other Courts; and if the appeal is 
decided favorably to the applicant, the judgment of the inferior court is 
declared null, and the case remitted for re-trial. The Chambers of Justice 
have also some other powers, as will be seen below. 

There is, of course, the usual staff of secretaries and clerks, and there 
are always official stenographers attached to the District Courts. The case 
of the Government is represented by officers, corresponding to our State 
and District Attorneys, called procurers, with their assistants, and with 
them are connected judges of inquest—the French juge d'instruction— 
who go through the preliminary investigations in criminal cases, There 
is only one grade of attorney ; he must be a citizen, be twenty-five years of 
age, of good moral character, must have received a diploma in the law 
course from some university or law-school, and in addition must have 
served for five years either in the courts, or as candidate for legal employ- 
ment, or with some advocate as assistant. He is admitted by the Chamber 
of Justice after passing the examination of the Society of Attorneys, and 
on their recommendation. The candidate for legal employment is one who 
has received the diploma from a law-school, and has entered his name at 
the Court. He is considered in government service, without pay, and may 
be ordered to perform any legal duty of a light character which the Court 
may think necessary, such as to defend criminals, supply the places of in- 
quest judges, ete. He is obliged to frequent the courts, in order to acquaint 
himself with law and procedure. Parties are also allowed to plead their 
own causes. 

A civil cause begins and proceeds in substantially the same manner in 
Russia as in most other countries ; a summons is issued by the Clerk of 
the Court on the request of the plaintiff, and the presentation of a primd 
facie case. More interest attaches to the trial of criminal cases, as in these 
the jury is used, an institution very new and strange in Russia. On infor 
mation lodged by the police or by a private person with the procuror, he 
instructs the inquest judge to go to the spot, investigate the matter, and 
take proof, and, if it is sufficient, to arrest the accused. The procuror then 
draws up a bill of indictment, and sends it with the evidence taken to the 
Chamber of Justice on which his district depends. If the evidence is judged 
sufficient, the matter is dropped, otherwise the indictment is returned with 
instructions to proceed. It is never in the discretion of the procuror alone 
as to whether to go on or not. 

A criminal trial by jury in Russia does not differ greatly in form from 
one with us; it is, however, the minor differences and the tout ensemble 
that make it seem a little curious. As soon as the court is opened by the 
presiding judge the accused is brought in, guarded by two soldiers in long 
gray overcoats, with bayonets fixed. A jury is then empanelled. A 
general jury list is annually prepared of all persons in the district liable 
to jury duty, who must be twenty-five years of age, neither blind nor deaf, 
must understand Russian, must be in government service, or have a@ cer- 
tain small amount of property or receive a certain salary (the minimum is 
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two hundred rubles per annum), 07 be peasants chosen by their villages or 
holding some responsible office in their villages. But all persons in mili- 
tary and naval service, priests, monks, and teachers of national schools are 
excluded. From this general list special lists are prepared at special times, 
so that no person shall serve more than once a year. When the jury is 
empanelled, the judge reads a list of about fifty names, from which the 
procuror and the prisoner’s counsel tan each strike off six. They cannot 
object to a juror for prejudice. The remaining names are put into an urn 
and the judge draws out fourteen. The jury consists of only twelve, but 
the extra two are sworn in, and listen to the case, but act only in case of 
the sudden illness, ete.,of any juror. The priest attached to the court then 
puts on his robes and brings out a reading desk with the Gospels and a 
cross. The jury hold up their right hands with the thumb and two fingers 
pressed together in sign of the Trinity when they take the oath, cross 
themselves, and kiss the Bible and the cross. During this ceremony the 
audience and assistants all rise, as also when the judges enter, and when 
judgment is pronounced. After this the indictment is read, and the prison- 
er answers, guilty or not guilty. The witnesses for the prosecution are then 
all introduced at once, are questioned as to their relationship or indebted- 
ness to the priscner, and are then sworn in the same way as the jury. 
They afterwards retire and appear only as they are wanted. There is no 
witness-box, but the witness stands in the centre of the room facing the 
jury. Each witness is questioned first by the judge, and then by the 
procuror, and then cross-examined by the counsel for the prisoner; and 
finally, the prisoner himself is allowed to interrogate him and to make 
counter-statements. When the testimony is finished the procuror speaks 
to the jury, then the counsel, and then both again if they choose, and the 
prisoner is allowed to speak also if he wishes. The judge then sums up 
the evidence and gives to the jury, in writing, the questions they are re- 
quired to answer—which are agreed on between the procuror and the 
prisoner’s counsel. The jury do not give a general answer of guilty or 
not guilty, but answer these questions separately. Even in cases where 
the prisoner pleads guilty the case goes to the jury, and they may find the 
circumstances so extenuating as to return a verdict of not guilty. While 
the jury is out, the judges and lawyers retire to their withdrawing room, 
where there is always some smoking, and usually tea-drinking also. The 
foreman of the jury delivers the verdict to the presiding judge, who reads 
it aloud and then pronounces sentence. Neither judges nor lawyers wear 
gowns. The judges and law officers of the crown are in the plain uniform 
of the service, the other lawyers in the case in full evening dress. 

The benefit of trial by jury is doubted by some even in England and 
America, and it of course finds its opponents in Russia ; the procurors, for 
example, think there are not enough convictions. But, on the whole, it 
seems to work well there, and the method in which trials are conducted is 
fair and satisfactory to the public. The judges say that juries are much 
better than they had any right to expect, that they understand what they 
are about, and are not troubled by class prejudices. In the country towns 
the juries are very often of peasants exclusively, and in the cities there is 
hardly ever a jury without one or two on. 

But what is considered in Russia the great merit of the judicial re- 
forms is, that the trials are public. This is, indeed, a great safeguard. 
Secret trials have always been associated with tyranny and injustice. 
Three years have not yet worn off the novelty of a public trial in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, and the courts are nearly always crowded with specta- 
tors. The newspapers are permitted to publish their own reports, which 
they do very fully, devoting usually more space to the courts than is 
given to them by a New York paper. Criticisms, too, on the proceedings 
are not unusual. Publicity is very favorable to the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, and the character of the judges in Russia stands now 
as high as it once was bad. They by no means always decide as the 
government officials would have them, and in one or two cases where the 
freedom of the press was concerned, they have decided against the Govern- 
ment, much to to the dissatisfaction of the Minister of the Interior. There 
is at present a healthy antipathy between the courts and the police whose 
functions have been greatly cut down, and a police official who has been 
guilty of any stretching of his prerogatives meets with but little mercy 
from either procuror or judge. The character of the bar has been very 
much raised by the new laws, even in three years. Law, as a profession, 
is now a career, and not only are more able young men studying law, but 
members of the higher nobility—Princes and Counts—are entering on law, 
not as an amusement, but with intention to devote themselves to the pro- 
fession. One young man of twenty-seven, Prince Urussof, has already 
made himself a name asa criminal lawyer which is known throughout 
R ussia. 
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Correspondence. 


ANOTHER WORD ABOUT THE “ALABAMA” OASE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: If you will allow me one word in reply to your remarks on my 
letter of March 25, I will endeavor to say as little as possible. 

Had not your Senate quashed the Alabama convention, the evidence of 
the case would have brought out by this time, that the very fact of the re- 
cognition of the treaty being “ premature ” is the proof of the friendliness 
of our Government at the time. Your minister was known to be on his 
way to London, and the agents of the rebels knowing this were expediting 
the departure of two vesse!s bound for the South. Without the proclama- 
tion of neutrality it was impossible to stop their departure. Obviously, then, 
that recognition of the state of war, which you yourself confess was inevitable, 
was the more friendly to your Government in proportion as it was more im- 
mediate. And I know it was pressed as such at the time by the warmest 
supporters of your cause. You think the kindness mistaken, but done in 
kindness it was. You grant the recognition was inevitable, but blame it 
as being premature. Surely this explanation of the motives of what seems 
to you indecent haste will make you pause in your criticism. You, sir, 
have done what you could to keep your readers in possession of the truth 
as regards England ; and you know how much an increasingly large party 
in England felt for the United States, bled with the United States during 
your struggle. That party feels now at a loss how to act and what to ad- 
vise. In other words, I would respectfully repeat my question, “ What 
would the Senate have accepted? Could not the slight defects of the sys 
tem of arbitration proposed have been modified by one hint to Mr. John- 
son during the discussion of the treaty? And if so, were not the Senate 
bound morally to aid the construction, and undertake the ratification of a 
treaty negotiated by their own agent?” 

With this letter of mine and your reply, I know our controversy will 
end, The time which elapses between our replies is too long to make such 
a discussion possible. But its,issues are too great to import any acrimony 
by carping at details. Of course we, English, blushed at the tone of our 
newspapers, at the tone of our Beresford Hopes, and at the remissness of 
our government officials; now, in turn, we are vexed at the seeming want 
of high-mindedness in your papers and your Government. 

In all good faith I again ask you, “ Do you wish for a settlement of this 
quarrel? And if so, what do your Senate and people want ?” 

I remain, yours faithfully, H. LEE WARNER. 

Rvueby, Exeianp, April 7, 1869. 








Notes. 

LITERARY. 
Messrs. T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS announce a new novel, “ The 
Changed Brides,” which is quite equal to “ Fair Play” and “ How Ile Won 
Her,” which are “ two of the best novels ever published.” It is the work of 


Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, who “is beyond all doubt the first female 
novelist of the day.” 


—The New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects are 
endeavoring to raise money for the purchase of a library of works on 
architecture, which shall be free to all members of the Chapter, and to all 
draughtsmen, students of architecture, and amateurs, who are provided with 
tickets—in other words, free to all respectable applicants. That this pur- 
pose may be the sooner effected, the architects have done what the painters 
and sculptors did long since ; they have established two grades of hon- 
orary membership—membership for life, an honor which costs a hundred 
dollars, and membership in perpetuity (descending to heirs and assigns) 
which costs five hundred. That to subscribe for the furtherance of this 
enterprise is a good use of money will not be doubted by any one who takes 
into account the reasons which the architects urge. Arcbitectural works 
are so expensive that without a public lib~ary many of the students of 
art will be without the means of completing their art education. This 
holds true in especial of many of the students of the art of industrial de- 
sign, who are often poor, and who often, too, are of that class most to be 
sympathized with—girls on whom are thrown responsibilities that do not 
rest on the most of their sex. There is no doubt, either, that the influence 
of such a library would have its effect in giving us good buildings as well 


jas beautiful ones—buildings that should neither be eye-sores nor 
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stand as monuments of wasted material, labor, and time. The Chapter 
has already secured as subscribers fifteen or twenty of the best-known 
citizens of New York. 


—Criticism, as some of the poets once in a while are constrained to 
remind us, “is not ‘creative’ literature.” Still, the student of it some- 
times comes upon something that repays him for his labor. Last week a 
correspondent of the Zribune, writing from a town in the north-eastern 
part of this State, expressed his dislike for one of the usages of the 
Baptist Church—or withheld his approval—in these terms: “ Here, on bit- 
ter cold days, with the thermometer at zero, the rough rivers hid in thick 
ice are bared with axe and spade, and the converts—often sweet young 
gicls of tender age—are plunged in. As we see them struggling in evi- 
dent fear and agony, shrinking from their water-soaked garments which 
freeze about them, we canmgbut ask if this be imitating the blessed Master. 
Instinctively we ask, Had Christ preached and baptized in this climate, 
would he who healed the sick have risked the life of the body to purge 
out the innocent stains of girlhood? I have no ill-will toward any denomi- 
nation or any member of any denomination, but I would have this cursed 
abuse corrected.” To have no ill-will toward any denomination or any 
member of any denomination covers a wide field of human charity, and 
one might have supposed that it would have disarmed criticism. The 
correspondent, however, has by this time made a discovery to the contrary; 
a critic of his criticism, who writes in the Hraminer and Chronicle, deals 
with him in an exemplary manner. First he refutes the correspondent’s 
errors in judgment. “We have reason to suppose,” he says, “that the 
blessed Master knew all about the temperature of the Adirondack region 
when he gave the commission commanding his followers to give baptism 
‘in all the world’ to them that believe.” And furthermore, “the history 
of such baptisms proves that the blessed Master knew as much about the 
laws of health as he did about the temperatures of the world.” Thus the 
matters of fact are disposed of. But the correspondent’s roral turpitude, 
as shown in his using the word “ cursed,” is not left without notice : “ We 
apprehend that our critic will have plenty of time to recover from his 
shock before the ‘abuse’—about which he knows how to swear—is‘ correct- 
ed; ” and, finally, he is finished off by a remark or two about his probable 
disregardof the decencies of life and of the laws of health in neglecting 
the duty of personal cleanliness. Very likely he doesn’t wash himself: 
“ Nobody in ordinary health is injured by a cold water bath; and if our 
critic were to try one himself we have no doubt that it would do him good 
both in his temper and his health. We advise him to ask these sweet 
young girls to whom he so commiseratingly refers, what they think of a 
cold water baptism. It might teach him some lessons as to the effects of 
very cold water that would be of service to him.” One is never unprepar- 
ed to learn that a critic is ignorant and intellectually feeble, nor that he is 
morally defective, nor that he lacks reverence, and is manifestly irreligi- 
ous. Such shames are common ; we have no knowledge of so bad a 
class of men, unless they are very much belied. But it is something new 
to hear a charge preferred that the fraternity are filthy in their personal 
habits. However, in this case it is not only a critic that is criticised, but a 
critic that is criticising, and of course nothing is astonishing. 


—A leader in a recent issue of the Independent affirms that “ President 
Haven of the University of Michigan has just thrown open his college 
doors to the daughters as well as to the sons of the West.” As this state- 
ment may mislead the public mind on a subject in which many 
people have a personal interest, we think it very desirable that it should 
be corrected, although the absurdity of it will be at once apparent to any 
one who has the least acquaintance with the organization of the institu- 
tion referred to. It does not lie in the power of any one man either to 
open or to close the doors of Michigan University to any class of persons. 
The entire control is constitutionally vested in a “ Board of Regents,” and 
we have sought in vain in the published proceedings of that body for any 
act indicating a change of policy in respect to the admission of women to 
the privileges of the University. About ten years agoa “ memorial of seve- 
ral young ladies” brought this subject before the Regents, who, however, 
passed a resolution declaring it to be “ inexpedient to introduce this change 
into the institution.” This resolution, we have the best authority for say- 
ing, has never been rescinded and sti]l expresses the official attitude of the 
governing power in the University on this vexed question. How soon the 
restriction may be removed, of course we cannot tell. The positive 
editorial statement of the Independent is possibly prophetic, but it is 
certainly premature. We are well aware that there is no salic clause in 
the organic law or in the code of rules and regulations of the college, ex- 
cept it be the invariable use of the pronoun “ho” in defining the rights 
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and duties of the student ; sed more fit ; custom is a law; precedent is a 
barrier not more passable than statute. 


—We spoke last week of the Chevalier de Rossi’s great work, the 
“Roma Sotteranea.” The curious pages in the early history of the Chris 
tian church which are written in the inscriptions of the Catacombs have, 
probably, never had a more thorough student than De Rossi; and the 
American religious world is to be congratulated on the fact that there 
will soon be in our market a comparatively cheap edition of the transla- 
tion of his book, which has been made by the Rev. Mr. Spencer North- 
cote. We refer to the matter again, after having looked over a little vol- 
ume, the work of a Canadian clergyman, which was published in Toronto 
some ten years ago, and which is more creditable to the literature of the 
Dominion than any other publication coming from its western provinces 
that we have as yet seen. We gladly take this opportunity to speak of it 
with due respect, as it will so soon be superseded, quite as much, we dare 
say, to its author's satisfaction as to anybody’s else, for he seems to have 
pursued his study modestly and sincerely. What we more particularly 
had in mind, however, was to say a word on a subject of which the men- 
tion of De Rossi’s book reminded us, and in which we descendants of the 
Puritans—-or at all events spiritual descendants, whether we will or no, of 
the early Christians—may be supposed to take some small interest. The 
Puritans have been laughed at for a good many things, and for not many 
have they been laughed at more than for their way of conferring on their 
children and taking on themselves scraps of Soripture, or, indeed, whole 
slices of it, as proper names, It was a custom, however—speaking by the 
way—to which we probably owe two or three of the prettiest of English 
female names—Grace and Hope, for example ; and perhaps we may include 
Faith, which has defenders. But something not at all unlike this Puritan 
practice prevailed among the Christians of the Church's earliest days, as 
the catacombs bear witness by preserving such names as Quodvuldeus 
(quod vult deus), From the spirit in which this name was assumed sprang 
also the names of humiliation which the catacombs record, as Limus, or 
Filth—unless, as is possible, the heathen were the sponsors in such in- 
stances. It was, however, only in the days when there were the fanatical 
as well as the real reasons for what the Romanists call “ Bible-worship,” 
that the fashion of textual names, as we may call them, cculd have 
reached the extreme of which the famous “ Praise God” ete. Barebones is 
the familiar illustrative example. 


—Prosper Mérimée, the French academician, whom the Paris journals 
have just put to death and then brought to life again, in his younger days 
was guilty of aliterary mystification which had an amusing success. In 
1827, he with a friend was planning a journey to Italy and intended to 
extend the tour to Dalmatia, but as their funds were scanty they proposed 
to write their travels in advance and employ the money they got in seeing 
if they were much mistaken. Mérimée said that he would collect and 
translate the popular poetry, and as his skill in this matter was doubted, 
he brought to breakfast the next day five or six such translations, He 
afterwards wrote many more and finally published them in a volume called 
“La Guzla, ou choix de Poésies Illyriques, recueillies dans la Dalmatie, la 
Bosnie, la Croatie, et l'Herzegowine.” The notes were filled with Ilyrian 
words, and the writer got up his subject from one or two books of travels. 
The chief object of this mystification was, says Mérimée, to have a hit at 
the “local color” with which everything published at that time was filled. 
The notes of Chateaubriand, of Southey, and of Moore, to their poems, 
are patent indications of this demand for local color. Not only was the 
book supposed to be genuine in France, but a German made it the subject 
of a profound dissertation ; and Mizkiewicz, the Polish poet, who was well 
versed in Slavonic poetry, never doubted its genuineness, and translated 
some ballads from it into Polish, while Pushkin translated nearly all of them 
into Russian. The translation of Pushkin was well received, and it was 
only eight years afterwards when he wanted some further information 
as to the original that Mérimée explained what he bad done and apolo- 
gized for the deception. 


—M. Feydeau’s new monthly art-periodical is of 88 large octavo pages, 
the printed page being of the size of that of the Fortnightly Review, but 
in larger type than that, and on larger paper, so as to present a very ele 
gant aspect. It contains no illustrations, but from seven to nine body 
articles to each number, followed by “ Nouvelles de l’Art et de la Curi- 
osité,” in smaller type. As is usual in French journals, each article is 
signed. The Revue has about it this much that is remarkable, that it under- 
takes to espouse vigorously « cause ; it devotes itself to the promulgation 
of certain theories of art, and the full criticism, according tc the best lights, 
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of works of art, collections, and of acts of individuals and of the state which 
bear upon the arts. If its course should continue to be in the spirit of the 
leading address to the reader, it might prove of the greatest value to the arts, 
to literature, and to history ; but such a course would be almost unexampled. 
The announcement of intentions is, however, frank and complete enough: 
“ Tt will not be a work of pure analysis and of cautious speeches (ménage- 
ments), but an instrument of warfare and of polemics. It has always ap- 
peared to us singular that, while in all political, sdcial, philosophical, 
literary, and religious questions two hostile camps are set face to face, each 
trying to destroy the other, there should not be the same in questions of 
art. Between us and our adversary there is no truce possible. We repre- 
sent principles diametrically opposed, and the affirmation of one set im- 
plies the negation of the other. .... We shall support and protect every 
attempt, however timid, however juvenile it may be, which may tend to 
bring the French school into the healthy and natural path laid out and 
laboriously followed by the masters. It is for this task, and because we 
were fatigued with the guilty good-nature and the caprice which too often 
preside over the criticism of art, that we have founded the Review.” We 
leave for future notices the mention and criticism of particular articles. 
The Review seems to be an undertaking of first-rate importance, which 
we are glad to welcome. 


WASHINGTON BEFORE AND SINCE THE REBELLION.* 


WASHINGTON is a changed place from what it was fifty odd years ago 
when the witty Abbé Correa de Serra, then minister from Portugal, be- 
stowed upon it the well-known epithet of the City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances. The distances are still respectable, if not magnificent ; but the 
vast intervals which used to yawn between the spots reclaimed to human 
habitation have been filled up, and the amorphous aggregation of build- 
ings has gradually crystallized into a compact town. 

** The embryo capital where Fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees,” 
as Tom Moore said of it sixty-five years ago, has measurably fulfilled the 
vision of Fancy, if not in splendid squares and towering obelisks, at least 
in a few public buildings worthy of the capital of a great nation. The 
growth of Washington was very slow for a long time, as was natural 
enough, it being a purely factitious city, with no raison d’étre, no excuse 
for existence, the creature of theory and not of necessity, or even of conveni- 
ence. And it was the creature of the theory of a poor nation, without an 
inspired savage, like Peter the Great, at its head, to force its growth by 
compelling the energies and resources of a needy population into 
artificial channels by stress of absolute power. So its distances long 
remained magnificent, its broad avenue only deepening and widening the 
ocean of mud which formerly even more than now was the terror of horse- 
men and the despair of foot-passengers. Speculators, of course, at once 
flocked thither, in that childlike faith in the omnipotence of law which 
still distinguishes the universal Yankee nation, most of whom learned by 
hard experience that cities no more than spirits can be called from the 
vasty deep even by the spells of the most fairly engrossed of statutes. 
They did succeed, however, in driving the inhabitants to hide in the rear 
of the capitol, which, through their means, turns its back upon the city 
on which it was intended that it should lift up the light of its countenance. 

The population was, of course, as artificial as the city it inhabited was 
factitious. There was no natural reason for its being there at all. Unlike 
Topsy, it did not grow, but was made, and made out of the most hetero- 
geneous materials. No one came there from any love for the place, or 
from any associations with it. Besides the aggregation of office-holders 


years, other than the patient waiters on the rise of real estate that chose 


to encounter the discomforts of frontier life combined with those of a | time to time frum under the thin veneering of external refinement of man- 


society pretentious without pretensions. So intolerable were its annoy- 
ances that in less than ten years from its occupation as the seat of govern- 


two votes, to remove back again to Philadelphia. 








little later Mr. Quincy writes again: “All the settled inhabitants of the 
place are slave-holders or office-holders. All are interested in building up 
Washington. Appropriations out of the Treasury are the chief objects of 
their thoughts.” And zeal in the procuring of these was the chief virtue 
and duty of every Congressman, in their eyes, which alone could merit the 
privilege of their friendship and society. The slave-holding influence it 
was that defeated the project of returning to Philadelphia, the instinct of 
that subtle power teaching, even at that early day, the importance of 
having the seat of government under the shadow of the ever-encroaching 
institution. And up to the rebellion, the society of Washington was 
informed and permeated by the pro-slavery spirit to a degree which made 
it hardly possible, certainly most unpleasant, for persons tainted with 
Republicanism, to say nothing of Abolitionism, to have any part or lot in 
it. Indeed, no prudent Abolitionist resorted to the metropolis of his 
country, unless under strong necessity, previous & the election of Lincoln, 
and never without an animating consciousness of possible personal danger 
in by no means improbable contingencies. 

These are some of the reficctions which are suggested by Mr. Gob. 
right’s book, although it does not treat of the days of which we have just 
spoken. Mr. Gobright came to Washington early in the year 1834 and 
has lived there ever since, “connected with the press” in various capa- 
cities. Much history has thus passed under his eyes, and this volume nar- 
rates some of the more prominent facts of which he has been the specta- 
tor, from Jackson’s battle with the Bank down to the impeachment of 
Johnson. His work is not with vut a certain interest to those whose memo- 
ries run so far back, as it revives the recollection of occurrences all of 
which seemed to be of vital importance, and some of which really were so, 
which have been crowded out of view by the rush of later events. And to 
that fortunate number whose lives are comprised within the five and 
thirty years of Mr. Gobright’s “ Recollections” his record of them is an 
abridgment of that portion of history which may serve to induce a more 
curious examination of it. His claims are very modest and his handiwork 
does not call for criticism. He does not meddle with the philosophy of the 
facts he narrates nor go beneath the very surface of the history over which 
he skims. The hand of the paragraphist and the dealer in items is every- 
where manifest, and there is little or nothing that he tells that a reasonably 
well-informed man of the right age with a tolerable memory will not find 
that he remembers. But such a réswmé is not without interest nor with- 
out value, and exempts Mr. Gobright from the category of those who 
spend their strength for naught. He does not supply materials for the 
historian that is to come, and is far enough from doing that constantly ex- 
pected personage’s work. To this, however, he makes no pretension. But 
as something to stay the stomach of the hungry enquirer till he can be fed 
full, this slight refection may answer a wholesome and sufficient purpose. 

Washington had begun to harden from the gristle into the bone when 
Mr. Gobright first settled there, and was grown into a sprawling hobbede- 
hoy of a city, and its society had become comparatively consistent and 
homogeneous. But it was intensely Southern in its affinities and, as we 
have said, bitterly pro-slavery in its feelings. Of course, there were 
honorable exceptions to this general rnle, the more honorable for their 
rarity. It watched with delight the seeming triumphs of slavery, not 
divining that they were only hastening on its destruction. The Annexa- 
tion of Texas, the Mexican War, the Fugitive Slave Bill, the Kansas 
struggle, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, Brooks’s murderous 
assault on Senator Sumner, all these prologues to the theme of Secession 
were rapturously applauded by the finest society of Washington as sure to 
usher in the millennium of universal slavery. And when rebellion came 
there were none-more sanguine of its success or that rejoiced more sincere- 


| ly, and as loudly as they dared, over the early victories of the rebels, than 
which necessarily clustered around the capital, there were none, for long | 


the principal inhabitants of Washington. During all those years, too, the 
inherent semi-barbarism inseparable from slavery would crop out from 


ners. Of this Mr. Gobright’s “ Recollections” contain abundant evidence in 


the disgraceful scenes in both Houses of Congress, and elsewhere, enacted 
ment, a serious proposition was made, and defeated in the House by only | 


by Henry A. Wise, Ba‘lie Peyton, Henry A. Foote, and Thomas Benton, not 


Josiah Quincy says, to mention the attempted assassination of Mr. Sumner by Brooks, and the 


writing to his wife at that time, “the society here has exceeded its ordi-| actual assassination of the Irish waiter by Herbert. Eight years have 


nary 


violence.” 
New Jersey, who made the motion for removal, deélared in his place that 
he had been threatened with assassination if he did not abandonit. A 
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measure of dulness, and, since the question of removal has been | wrought a mighty change. Even the most vicious of the sympathizers 
agitated, it has been distracted with every species of personality and | 


with the rebellion are comforted by the improvement in their real estate 


This latter statement we may well believe, since Mr. Sloan, of , and the increase of population consequent on its suppression ; and though 
the tricks played before high Heaven by the War-horses are more absurd 


_ they are not so dangerous as those of the Fire-eaters. Mr. Butler proposes 
| merely to cut our purses and not our throats, and Mr. Banks, instead of 
, threatening bloody Disunion, mildly suggests the annexation of all suffer- 
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ing nationalities by resolution and good advice. The composition of Con- 
gress is certainly capable of immense improvement, which we have faith 
enough in the common sense and the sense of the ridiculous of the people 
to believe will yet be made. And we feel assured that the reminiscent yet 
to be, that shall recount the events of the five and thirty years from the 
accession of General Grant, will have a better story to tell than has fallen 
to the lot of Mr. Gobright. 





VAN PRAET'S HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 


In these days of historiographical amplitude—when every writer, of 
whatever capacity and on whatever subject, strives to be as full and as de- 
scriptive as Livy, and when even such eminent historians as those to whom 
we owe the “Consulate and Empire,” the “History of England” under 
James and William, and the life of “ Frederick the Great,” tire us out by 
the length of their narratives, speculations, or incidental talk—it is quite 
refreshing to meet with a book like M. Van Praet’s, in so high a degree 
combining richness of contents with conciseness and brevity. Ina very 
small compass it sketches the principal outlines of the political history of 
France, Spain, England, Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries—but only 
in their relationsto, and action and bearing upon, each other—from the 
death of Edward III. to the peace of Utrecht, in traits so well drawn 
and so distinct as to put the whole development of European politics, 
from their earliest origin at the dawn of modern history to their first cul- 
mination in William III., in the fullest relief. 

The end of the feudal wars between Ergland and France ; the position 
of Burgundy, under its four dukes of the house of Valois, between those 
contending parties ; the attempt of Charles the Bold to carve out with his 
sword a new empire between Germany and France; the family wars that 
succeeded the feudal; the unification of France under Louis XI., simulta- 
neously with that of England under Henry VII., and of Spain under Fer- 
dinand of Arragon ; the dissolution of Burgundy ; the wars for territorial 
aggrandisement waged by Charles VIII., and Louis XII. in Italy ; the war- 
intrigues of Pope Julius II., and the league of Cambrai; the long duel for 
supremacy between Charles V. and Francis I. ; Charles’s conflict with the 
Protestant princes of the empire; the struggle of Philip II. with the re 
volted Netherlands and with England; the separation of the Netherlands and 
the formation of the Dutch Republic ; Henry the Fourth’s and Richelieu’s 
endeavors to break up the Spanish power; the attempt of Ferdinand II. 
to unite Germany under imperial sway ; the relations of England under 
the Stuarts, Cromwell, and the Restoration, with France, Spain, and Holland; 
the wars of Louis XIV., and the career of his great antagonist, William of 
Orange—these are the main topics cf M. Van Praet’s work, which, while 
it pretends to be only a historica! sketch of European politics, contains so 
many personal delineations and so many summaries—though no descrip- 
tion—-of events as almost to deserve to be considered a philosophical history 
of Western Europe. Though presupposing a full knowledge of the events 
of the periods it treats of, it is, by the clearness of its statements and the 
perspicuity of its generalizations, made fully accessible to the understand- 
ing also of those who approach the general history of those periods with 
the curiosity of tyros. Some small faults of obscurity in style are to be 
charged to the translator rather than to the historian. 

The author, who before elaborating this his first historical work had 
“passed more than thirty years in the absorbing pursuits of public life ”— 
devoted to the service of Belgium—finds it possible that, in observing the 
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of the Prince of Orange, published by M. Gachard; the Archives of 
the House of Orange-Nassau, by M. Groen Van Priusterer; the docu 
ments on the succession of Spain, by M. Mignet ; the negotiations between 
France and Austria, by M. Le Glay ; the different collections of Venetian 
despatches ; the voluminous memoirs of Richelieu, and the “ Letters and 
State Papers of Richelieu,” by M. Avenel. 

Pure objectiveness is one of the most striking characteristics of M. Van 
Praet’s “ Essays.” Though again and again generalizing and reasoning, 
the writer is nowhere to be discovered in his writings, and were his name 
and one or two sentences of the “ Preface ” omitted, it would be a hard task 
to find out his national, political, or religious stand-point. But the sub- 
ject—perhaps selected on that account—caused itself the author's 
native land, “the Low Countries—the birthplace of Philip the Good, of 
Mary of Hungary, of the family of Croy, of Adrian VI., of four or five 
generations of the House of Nassau, of Egmont, of Barneveld, of Tilly, of 
Tromp, of De Witt, and of Heinsius, and more especially the provinces of 
the South, the country where the Dukes of Burgundy lived, where Charles 
V. was born, where the Duke of Alva combated the Revolution and the 
Reformation ; where Maurice of Nassau fought against Spinola, William 
III. against Louis XIV.”—to occupy inevitably, a very prominent place 
in his sketches. During the two centuries’ struggle between France and 
the House of Austria—it began shortly after the accession of Francis I., in 
1515, and ended shortly before the death of Louis XIV., in 1715—the Bel- 
gian section of the Netherlands never ceased “to have an importance dis- 
proporiioned to its population and military force, as one of the fields of bat- 
tle, and as one of the great stakes which were played for. This import- 
ance resulted from its central position on the map of Europe, from its 
wealth, its contiguity to France, to Germany, and to the sea; its situation 
on two great rivers, the considerable increase of power it brought, or 
threatened to bring, to any one of the great states which might possess it 
or covet it; and from the difficulty of founding a balance of power in Eu 
rope, likely to last, when these provinces were in the hands of one of the 
great states, or one of those deeply engaged in a general war.” 

Want of space prevents us, to our regret, from more fully acquainting 
our readers, by means of copious extracts, with this excellent work. It is 
as well written as well comeeived. Its translation from the French was 
begun under the auspices of Mrs, Austin, and almost entirely revised by 
Sir Edmund Head, neither of whom, however, lived to see it published. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR MAY. 


Putnam's for May has an article which fully accounts for the recent 
opening of Japan to the Western barbarians. It relates that in the year 1850, 
Gallatin Lingenfelter, the only son of an American merchant, made a voyage 
to China, for purposes of business, and that his vessel foundering, he and 
a boat’s crew were cast ashore upon the island of Niphon. He made land 
in a little bay fronted by a lawn, where were a group of women, the 
attendants of a yourg girl who evidently was a personage of consequence, 
and who was not of very dark complexion. Lingenfelter, weakened by 
the great privations he had undergone after his shipwreck, fell down in a 
swoon before he could reach the feet of the chief lady, but not before he 
had seen that, like the beautiful Haidee, she looked upon him compassion- 
ately and with admiration. When he awoke, however, he found himself 
and his companions under the guard of a battalion of soldiers, and imme- 
diately he was carried off into the interior of the country. Several times 








progress of governments, an involuntary preference, or long and deeply-root- | he was on the brink of death by decapitation ; once the executioner stood 
ed habit, “ has led him to look more especially to the personal side of histori-| behind him sword in hand, but opportunely a conch shell and a horn were 
cal events, and to dwell too much on the influence exercised by the acts of | blown, a commutation of sentence came, and slavery was the worst calam- 
particular men at critical moments.” This “too much” may be compara- ity that overtook the unfortunate prisoner. He had two consolations, how- 
tively correct, but in themselves the sketches of leading men given in this ever; he had in his possession a stick of wood on which was drawn the 
book—such as the pictures of Philip the Good, Charles the Bold, Louis XI., | picture—mysteriously conveyed to him—of the young lady whom he had 
Francis I., Charles V., Philip I., William the Silent, Richelieu, and _seen on landing, and his daily work lay in a flower-garden. Horticulture 
William III.—form its most delightful, though perhaps not its most im-| had always been his delight, and soon his bouquets became renowned 
portant parts. Some of these pictures are, so to say, full-size portraits, | throughout the island, and still are a proverb in all Japan. We need 
which readers familiar with the corresponding delineations by Schiller, | hardly say that Lai-lai-lin, hears of the remarkable florist, that one day 
Barante, Prescott, Macaulay, Motley, Kirk, and others, will stil] find highly | she goes with her retinue—she is no less a personage than the daughter 
attractive. M. Van Pract has profited by the latest publications on his sub- | of the Tycoon—to our hero’s master’s garden, that she recognizes her old 
ject~among others he mentions the two last-named American historians with acquaintance, that she has always loved him, that it was at her 
praise—and draws his material chiefly from documentary sources such as | intercession that his life was spared, that she at once has him 
the correspondence of Charles V., by Dr. Lanz; the Papers of Cardinal | transferred to her own grounds, where he surpasses himself and his 
Granvelle, collected by M. Weiss ; the correspondence of Philip II. and gardening, that he teaches her the rudiments of Western science, and that 
hand = just in the nick of time—for in a day or two more she would have had to 
marry a certain daimio, the Prince of Sinaro—an American man-of-war ar- 


rives on the coast, and is the means of the lovers’ escape from the domains 


o * “Essays on the Political History of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and met, 
enturies. By Jules Van Pract. Edited by Sir Edmund Head, Bart.’ London: Richard | 
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of the father of the bride. The Emperor speedily learned that it was with 
an American that his favorite daughter had eloped, so he sent out to this 

country the Japanese embassy, which we all remember, with a command 
that the ambassadors should, without fail, bring him back his favorite 
child. But they were surrounded with so much etiquette and pomp—what 
with Mr, Boole and the other municipal authorities of this and other cities 
—that they could make no efficient search for the estray, and were at last 
compelled to go home and commit hari-kari, to a man—except “ Tommy,” 
and he, we believe, has since perished in battle. The Tycoon’s unassuaged 
grief led him to make one more effort to recover his undutiful but beloved 
Lai-lai-lin, and soon he sent over to us the troupe of jugglers and necro- 
mancers which, a year or two ago, attracted so much attention and admira- 
tion in several States of the Union. Many of our readers will recollect 
that a small juggler and necromancer fell headlong from a high tight- 
rope or trapeze to a floor of the exhibition-room, and was nearly killed. 
The mishap was consequent upon his nervous excitation at seeing Mrs. 
Lingenfelter in the audience, and perceiving that, in all probability, his 
fortune was made, and his future secure. It was an easy matter for half 
a dozen members of the acrobatic troupe to get admission to Mr. Lingen- 
felter’s chamber, administer to him a stupefying drug, put him into a box, 
and fly with him and his Lai-lai-lin towards Japan. But by means of the tele- 
graph the whole party were arrested at a way-station, Gallatin and his 
wife were released, and then one of their captors, driven to the last 
resource, made known to the couple that force having failed he was 
authorized to say, that if they would voluntarily return to Niphon all 
should be forgotten and forgiven. It was not without some hesitation 
that they decided to comply with the wish of the Tycoon, but they did so 
determine, and it is to Mr. Lingenfelter’s court influence that we are to 
trace the success of the endeavors to open the Japanese ports to the com- 
merce of the world, and the peculiar favor with which Americans are 
received in “ the Source of the Sun.” 

We commend to the perusal of our readers the first article in 
Putnam’s, the one called ‘Thomas Carlyle as a Practical Guide ”— 
a title decidedly suggestive of the lucus a non lucendo method of 
nomenclature. Its author, Mr. Justin Macarthy apparently, writes 
with a heat which seems hardly necessary, considering that so few 
people nowadays look to Carlyle for very much more than some 
qgmusement and pleasure, but he writes with intelligence and force, and 
if, perhaps, he exaggerates Carlyle’s present importance, still he presents 
a just conception of the real nature of the man, and clearly does not him- 
self hold him at too high a rate. To Carlyle’s literary merits, which are 
as great, if not as frequently shown, as his literary fauits—and that is 
giving him much higher praise than belongs to most contemporary work- 
men in English literature—Mr. Macarthy pays proper respect. “Christus 
Sylve” is not particularly well worth looking at as a poem, but it is of 
some interest as exhibiting what may be called a drawn battle between 
the poets and a man of poctic susceptibility and of some poetic power who 
emulates the performances that he admires. Usually in such cases the 
poets obtain so decided a victory that the contestant is made to appear as 
indubitably a plagiarist, conscious or unconscious. But Mr. Plimpton, 
although he puts himself in danger, holds his own so reasonably well 
that there may be hopes of his doing something yet, even in poetry. 

The best piece in this month's Atlantic is unsigned; but literary 
America is more fortunate than we think if Mr. Howells did not write 
“The New Taste in Theatricals ;’ we have nobody else, we fear, who can 
do anything so subtly and delightfully playful in humor, and we have not 
many who can write so good English. The apsolute correctness of the 
theory which Mr. Howells offers us to account for our attendance at the 
theatres where they display English blonde burlesque and play French 
opéra bouffe may perhaps be doubted. It is always safe to make recog- 
nition of the natural depravity of the human heart ; and although in our 
American communities there is a healthy ignorance of French, especially 
of the kind that has more than one meaning, and although Mademoiselle 
Tostée was very amusing, and, perhaps, was even a great actress, as Mr. 
Howells calls her, still it was not wholly for fun, nor yet altogether as a 
means of grace, nor entirely because we Puritans, without being at all 
French ourselves, take a little languid interest in French wickedness, 
that we went to see “La Belle Héléne.” Partly, we fear, we went because 
we are a little wicked ourselves; it isn’t only the good Americans who are 
fond of Paris. So also of the burlesque: it is for not very metaphysical 
reasons that a majority of its devotees cultivate that British blossom. It | 
makes for Mr. Howells's side, however, that opéra bouffe declines in popu-| 
larity, and so does the other fact that the innocent Humpty Dumpty | 
beats Ixion and the Forty Thieves in the matter of drawing crowds. But, | 
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still, we shall do as well not to get get tpteteeadty proud over our eittihegs 
of the drama. 

For the rest, the May Atlantic contains nothing very noticeable. Mr. 
Parton’s “Clothes Mania” is up to his usual level, except, perhaps, that 
this time he gives more of the rather feeble jokes with which he inter. 
sperses his far more readable gravity. The believers in “mystical inter. 
pretation ” of scripture as a rule of conduct, when it is furnished by others 
than inspired men with regular credentials, may profitably take a look at 
Elder Evans’s explications in ‘‘ The Autobiography of a Shaker.” There 
is nothing new, we believe, in the anonymous essay on “ The Intellectual 
Character of President Grant,” which seems to be, on the whole, consider. 
ably inferior to its predecessor, the essay on Grant’s moral qualities, 
There is in this article too much of the advocate; besides, for the full 
elucidation of the subject it would be better to hear the opinions of a 
trained soldier than those or a civilian. It is in war, after all, that Grant’s 
mind has been proved and tested, and Jomini’s estimate of his intellect— 
could Jomini have come over here and become acquainted with the con- 
ditions of the military problem, complicated as it was by being a volun- 
teers’ semi-political war in a wilderness—would have been more valuable 
than ours, or Mr. Whipple’s, or that of any probable writer of the article 
in question. “Cana Life Hide Itself?” isa rather bewildering question 
put by Mr. Bayard Taylor and answered by him in the negative. But 
taken in the sense in which Mr. Taylor uses the words, his answer should 
have been different. No day passes without the death of many men 
totally unknown, of whose previous lives, and crimes, and misfortunes no 
one who witnesses their deaths will ever know anything, and of whose 
deaths no one will ever hear who has known the story of their previous 
careers, and has suffered or been glad in the knowledge. These, how- 
ever, are unnecessary remarks. As a story, Mr. Taylor’s piece is an inven- 
tion something in Poe’s manner, but not nearly so well done. At best 
such things are apt to look as if the pick-lock were first made and then the 
lock to be picked were made to match it, and the work has to be done 
with more of a peculiar sort of skill than Mr. Taylor seems to have at 
command, or it makes pretty tiresome reading. Real life does, to be sure, 
sometimes provide us with such difficulties and such solutions as Mr. 
Taylor’s; but real literature hardly ever does. Mr. John Burroughs, 
among the birds and trees and plants,is sure to be admirable; of its 
kind, his “ Spring in Washington ” is a great success, and will be found 
extremely pleasant, especially by dwellers in the city, who miss more of 
the spring than of any of the other seasons. The “ Foe in the Household” 
is not at its most interesting stage just now, but it is still a satisfactory 
story. The author who calls herself “ The author of ‘ Victor and Jacque- 
line’”—a story which we dimly recall, has no need of hiding her name 
behind a nom de plume. 

The poetry of this number of the Magazine is by Miss Marian 
Douglas and Doctor Parsons. The latter always makes a failure, we be- 
lieve, when he essays the humorous, ana he falls rather flatter than usual 
in this case. Miss Douglas writes a very pretty piece, in which, by the 
way, poetical justice is omy and for the first time, so far as we know, to the 
little “life everlasting ”—‘a silvery bloom with fadeless leaves,” and 
quite fit ror the purposes of Puritan courtship. 

“Hans Breitmann in Politics” is Lippincott’s chief attraction this 
mont’ ; but we are glad to see that this third set of the series is the con- 
cluding one, for Mr. Leland was evidently making toomany. This account 
of Hiram Twine’s device for carrying “a rural village” for Breitmann 
instead of der Schmidt is not at all up to the mark of the best of its pre- 
decessors. It is very farcical in its main conception ; but that might be 
forgiven if the details were not in many instances clumsy. Mr. Twine’s 
whole speech is a highly improbable effort, and might have been so much 
better that, as we say, it is a comfort that Mr. Leland has determined to stop. 
If he wishes to do Breitmann work there is enough of it todo without 
the production of anything fresh; the old ones are very well worth 
elaborating—a task on the successful performance of which, it is probable, 
depends Mr. Leland’s continuing place in select American literature. 

Mr. Gaylord Clarke contributes some “ Recollections of Washington 
Irving,” and presents his kindly natured hero in as pleasant a light is he 
always appears in, unless when he is insanely lauded by his too kind friends. 

“ Rougegorge,” by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, is one of the most 





remarkable of that author’s tales, and the attention of all young writers 


‘should be called to it as a model to be shunned. The Baron of Rouge- 


gorge, as we all know is apt to be the case with members of Mrs. Spof- 
| ford’s peerage, comes of a race that never “ goes back on ” its purpose when 
once the purpose is formed. He is wealthy, perfectly impassive, handsome. 
‘He has a friend, young Saint Marc, a paragon of “ personal advantages,” 
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whom he loves with the most ardent affection, and who one day commits 
suicide because he has been refused the hand of the high-born Ayacinthe 
de Valentinois. Rougegorge swears to revenge him, and posts home from 
Assyria, once the realm of Semiramis, to his quarters in Paris. Ayacinthe 
of course falls in love with him and he wins her. Then he is revenged, 
for on the evening of the wedding-day he makes a grim countenance and 
informs her that she madly loves her deadly enemy; that he loved 
Saint Marc, has had his portrait taken as a reminder of vengeance, and 
only gained her heart for the purpose of trampling on it. The Baroness 
Rougegorge, little as we thought it, has sufficient sense to tell her husband 
that she never knew till that moment that Saint Mare had ever 
asked her father for her. But the baron, as we have said before, comes of 
a race that does not yield its purpose for small trifles of that kind. Atthe 
end of three weeks the baroness, with some hard lines round her mouth, 
but beautiful as ever, walks into the baron’s den, and the pair, after more 
or less high and mighty language on the part of both of them, agree to 
live amicably before the world. Then the baroness trims up her husband’s 
apartments with hyacinths, and as she was named after that flower the 
fragrance intoxicates the baron, who by this time is, of course, utterly in 
love with his icy wife, and he will have nothing but hyacinths in any of 
his rooms. They absorb all his oxygen and he dies on the’ floor, with his 
triumphant wife standing over him and taunting him with having crushed 
her young heart, for the De Valentinoises, too, it seems, come of a race that 
is pitiless in pursuit of its purpose. All this folly, without one touch of 
nature, with a deal of hungrily selected sensuously fine language, is a 
sample of what passes with some of our young women and young men for 
clever aud “impassioned” writing. What ideas of the passions such 
persons entertain—it would be worth while to know, we were going to say— 
it would be useless to inquire. They can do nothing with the real truths 
of human nature ; and think they have done better than to do anything with 
them, if at the same time that they are false to them they are fantastically 
false to the facts of possible human life. A publisher undertakes a heavy 
responsibility that assists in making such literature accessible. 

In Hours at Home for this month may be found a sketch of the Russian 
peasant, who seems to have impressed Mr. Eugene Schuyler very favorably, 
as indeed he impresses most Western travellers, whether European or 
American, “The Sources of the Jordan” will interest the large public 
who are never tired of hearing of Palestine ; but a paper of travel that has 
considerably more freshness is the Rev. Mr. Bushnell’s “ Cannibals of 
Equatorial Africa.” 

The Galaxy for May is a good number. “Put Yourself in his Place” 
is becoming agreeably complicated. Apparently a hint is given of the 
meaning of the title, which would seem to show that its application to the 
circumstances of a workman and “the trades,” fighting it out on the free 
labor question, is not the application which the author intends to make. 
The rest of the Galazy is all readable, except the “ Choir of Songsters,” 
in which some dozen or so of the minor, or more minor, poets sing for us 
in not very sweet contention. Two pieces, however, have merit, and might 
very well have been exalted to a higher place than they now occupy ; both 
“Foreshadowings” and “ Across the Wall” are better than most magazine 
poetry, and are indeed poetry. There is something, too, in Mrs. Piatt’s 
“Lily of the Nile ;’ but Mrs. Piatt is given over to being enigmatic to 
a degree that is not justified by anything that is found in her work when 
it is puzzled out. It hardly seems like a natural manner either ; if it is, it 
would seem to be wisdom on the part of the writer to struggle hard to 
attain simplicity of treatment. 

Mr. B. F. De Costa, who is an enemy to history as it appears in the 
school-books, makes a reasonable article on the question of “ Why Captain. 
Kidd was hung.” Mr. Richard Grant White brings his “ Words and their | 
Uses” to a close, and promises to do a certain amount of revision and correc- 
tion of them before they appear as a book. We should say that the article 
before us—“ A Desultory Denunciation of English Dictionaries’—might | 
secure for his little work, when it does appear, a tolerable share of criti- 
cism, which may or may not be useful to Mr. White when he comes to 
prepare new editions of it. However, the world, outside the philologists, 
will very likely be profited, and Mr. White will not be seriously hurt, we 
dare say, though he does show vivacity in resenting attacks, and the 
newspaper amenities will be so much advertisement for the book. “A 
Great Advocate” is by Mr. Edwards Clarke, and treats, not particularly 
well or ill, of the late Mr. Brady. 

The minor departments of the Galaxy seem to be better this month 
than they have been fora longtime. “Caytain Kidd,” in the “ Miscel- 
lany,’ we have spokenef. It has for companions, “A Texas Ride,” which | 
is clever ; a readable account of the little Italian musicians who harp and | amten 
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fiddle about the streets; and a poor piece by Mr. J. FE. Cooke. 
Quilibet has one or two very good short essays in the “ Driftwood.” “The 
Merciful Element in Fiction” is especially entertaining. In “ Literature 
and Art” the “ Notes” are full of a certain sort of information, and ‘ 
Glance at some of our Naturalized Literature” at least is all sound criticism, 
and of a kind not often enough found in our periodicals, though the same 
things are only very doubtfully true of the remarks on “ Saul” and the 
“ Blameless Prince.” 

Harper’s is known of all men; of the May number we need only say 
that it is as good as usual, but contains nothing which demands the atten- 
tion of any but its accustomed readers. 


REVISION OF THE FEDERAL STATUTES.* 


WHATEVER may be said against projects for a codification of the un- 
written or common law, there can be no possible objection worthy of 
respectful consideration to a codification of mere statute law. What has 
been written once can be written again. Statutes which are scattered over a 
hundred volumes can be gathered together, their repetitions omitted, their 
inconsistencies reconciled, and their ambiguities cleared up, with vast ad- 
vantage, and without a single necessary disadvantage. ‘There is, in fact, 
no reason whatever for the present discreditable condition of the statute 
law in England and America, except the laziness, incompetency, and jea- 
lousy of legislatures. They are too lazy to codify the statutes, even if 
they were competent for the work ; they are far too untaught to have the 
slightest idea how the work should be done; and they are too jealous of 
their prerogative right to tinker the law, to accept and adopt the labors of 
any commission that is able and willing to do the work. 

The statutes of the United States are far on their way to that sublime 
state of confusion and incomprehensibility for which the statute law of 
England has long been famous, Congress heaps up new laws without pre- 
tending to understand the old ones, or to make the operation of the law 
uniform in cases of the same nature, or decently reasonable in its opera- 
tion. Thus, there are half a dozen different ways of removing causes 
into the Federal courts, attended with differing results; and, curiously 
enough, no provision is made to enable certain suits to be brought in the 
Federal couris in the first instance, which may, nevertheless, be transferred 
there after their commencement. The laws upon this particular subject, 
moreover, are scattered all over the statute books from 1789 to 1868. So it 
is with regard to many other subjects of legislation ; some statutes, indeed, 
referring to others for explanations on material points, these ineheir turn 
referring to others, and these still to others, which prove, upon examina- 
tion, to contain nothing whatever in relation to the subject of the statutes 
which refer to them for elucidation. 

Senator Sumner has taken a most creditable interest in the project of 
consolidating the statutes ; and soon after the political complexion of the 
Senate had so far changed as to give him weight in its deliberations, he 
diligently pushed forward a measure having that objectin view. At length 
he succeeded in carrying through Congress a bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of three commissioners to revise and consolidate the statute law 
of the United States. This commission has suffered under the usual dis- 
advantage of such bodies, in having three members willing to draw pay, 
and only one to do any work. A great mistake was made in selecting at 
least one gentleman too eminent at the bar to be able to afford the time 
necessary for the work. It gave us no surprise to hear that, after being on 
the commission for two years or more, he pronounced its object impracti- 
But if Mr. Brightly or 
Mr. Austin Abbott had been placed upon the commission (as one or both 
of them would have been, if fitness had been the only quality sought), we 


| have no doubt that the practicability of the work would, ere now, have 
| been proved by its completion. 


We are glad, however, to see some fruit of the labors of this commis- 
sion in a complete revision and consolidation of the postal laws of the 
United States, which we understand to have been mainly the work of one 
of the commissioners, Charles James, Esq. The whole law upon this 
subject is given in twenty-one chapters, containing in all three hundred 
and fourteen sections. The law thus brought within the dimensions of a 
single statute of moderate length and logical order, is now scattered 
_ through one hundred and thirteen distinct acts and resolutions, fourteen 
What has thus been done for 
the postal laws can be done for all the other laws of the United States. 

one such examination of the work as our limited time has allowed, 


“ The Postal ‘Laws of the U nited States, revised and consolidated. By the Com- 


mission appointed to revise the Statutes.” W ashiazton, 1809, 
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we are well satisfied with it, although the complete revision of the federal 
laws should, and, we doubt not, will, lead the commissioners to make 
material changes in this particular measure. Thus, the whole of the 
chapter on “ Mail depredations and offences,” and several sections in the 
chapter on “Carrying the mail,” should be placed in their proper order in 
the general penal code which must be ultimately prepared. So section 
206, in relation to the recovery of interest in postal suits, belongs to a 
general law on damages; and sections 306 to 313 belong to a general 
statute on practice in the civil courts. The commissioners have, neverthe- 
less, done well in including these provisions among the other postal laws 
for the present ; the first necessity being to get all these things together 
in the same relations in which they are now to be found upon the statute 
books, leaving their better classification to the second stage of the work. 
We hope, however, that the commissioners will not forget this important 
part of their duties. 

In 1863, if we are not mistaken, Messrs. Grosvenor P. Lowrey, Augustus 
Schell, and Charles P. Kirkland were appointed on a commission to revise 
the revenue laws. We should like to know what has become of their 
work, or whether they ever did any. If they did, the results of their 
labors ought to be given to the new commission. 

We shall urge the adoption of the commissioners’ work, whenever it is 
complete, without any further revision by Congress. It is impossible for 
a large legislative body to tinker a code, or a carefully prepared revision of 
statutes, without doing more harm than good. If the commissioners do 
not turn out a satisfactory measure, it should be sent back to them, or sub- 
mitted to new commissioners for further revision. But such a bill is too 
delicate to bear legislative tampering. Amendments that seem on their 
face perfectly right, will lead to tautology and inconsistencies. Congress 
takes a great deal on faith from interested speculators. Let it take some- 
thing on faith from competent and disinterested commissioners. 





The Ideal in Art. By H. Taine. Translated by J. Durand. (New 
York : Leypoldt & Holt. 1869.)}—In writing upon the general theory of 
the fine arts, or of any fine art, or of any group of fine arts, special know- 
ledge is requisite. It would be claiming nothing excessive for painting, 
for instance, as an abstruse and recondite subject, to assert that it ought 
not to be judged by unmodified laws of any other art, or by unmodified 
laws of art in general. Writers upon art are fond of finding analogies 
among the different fine arts; words are interchanged with a natural if 
sometimes fatal facility ; “ chromatic” music, “florid” writing, “ harmo- 
nious composition” in a picture, have become phrases of general accepta- 
tion ; and with this lax use of words comes the to-be-expected inaccuracy 
of thought and statement, leading the insufficiently informed to pronounce 
boldly upon the arts unfamiliar to them, according to the admitted princi- 
ples of arts more familiar. Accepting the truth of a common principle 
and some common laws for all the beautiful arts, including even poetry, 
including even poetical prose, including even the judicious combination of 
appeals to the senses Of smell and of taste—accepting all this, and in- 
sisting upon it that our critic shall not be deaf to music, nor cold to poetry, 
nor indifferent to the pleasures of any sense, nor unaware of the wonder- 
ful changes produced in any or all of his senses by cultivation—we 
have also to insist upon the inherent differences among the arts. Is 
art one? it is also many; évorn¢ év rodAvedig, “unity in diversity.” 
For how much of painting is of the spirit and how much of the eye 
and hand no man has yet been able to decide for others, Mr. Rio 
finds it all spirit, Mr. Scott nearly all skilled hand and practised eye; 
M~ Taine finds it nearly all involuntary fixing of the floating dust 
of the “milieu.” So far as it is of the spirit, that is, of observation, 
memory, and imagination, it is made up of the same influences as the 
other fine arts, though so differently felt and seen. But there comes in 
the physical side of it, the purely visible part of it, the decorative ele- 
ment in it, and destroys our prettily arranged comparisons and analogies, 
while not even admitting neat contrasts for our comfort. Mr. Taine’s 
statement, on page 85 of the book before us, that “ the beauty of a plastic 
work is above all plastic,” is wonderfully sound doctrine, Let us add that 
the discussion of plastic art must not be too exclusively such as would 
apply to all the fine arts, but must be a little narrowed to the limits of the 
visible, the decorative, the distinctly careful of shapes and colors. 

The technical, exact, and ready knowledge of a fine art which we 
require of those who write about it, is even more needed by him who dis- 
cusses it in a general way than by the examiner of more limited fields of 
enquiry. An essay upon Chinese porcelain may be useful, if the work of 
a mere collector, without other knowledge than the empirical one gained 
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in collecting, if only his natural taste be fairly good. We can trust an 
intelligent architect without extended knowledge of the history and rela. 
tions of decorative art, to set down much very well worth recording in 
respect to out-of-the-way buildings he may visit. But when it is the cep. 
tral idea of art or of an art that is to be discussed, we demand the most 
extended, the most perfectly assimilated, the readiest knowledge of the 
subject. When a writer would discuss the ideal in art, even though lim. 
iting his subject to the plastic arts, besides his general supposed sound 
ideas upon art in general, he has need of such a practical familiarity with 
the actualities and possibilities of plastic art as only long familiarity can 
give—of spontaneous knowledge, so to speak, immediate certainty of the 
true answer to every question, of power of immediate and instinctiyo 
sense of truth and of fallacy, and knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
reasons for the judgment which he, for his part, needs no reasoning to 


‘help him to. 


Mr. Taine’s failure, or lack of greater success as an instructive or 
inspiring critic upon the fine arts, results from the lack of this thorough 
knowledge. His lectures are of a well-known and, except for their cley- 
erness, not uncommon kind ; the kind that is very agreeable and wonder 
fully true-seeming to everybody except ‘ose who are well informed. Such 
lectures delivered to the audience for which they are written—Parisian 
art-students, namely—would naturally fail to impress very much, and ac- 
cordingly the rumor comes from Paris in many forms that among the 
entreprises manquées of the present government of France is the attempted 
renewing of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, culminating in such appointments 
as this of Mr. Taine to the chair of the History of Art. It is Herbert 
Spencer’s reputation over again, all very well for the “general public,” 
but the chemists and the physicians, the painters and the architects, are 
disposed to scoff at the new light. Does this prove anything? Of itself 
it proves nothing positively ; but yet the views of experts are exceedingly 
well worthy of notice, and, as the experts look at it, Mr. Taine is a very 
inadequate judge of art. 





Ecclesiastical Law in New York. By Murray Hoffman. (New York: 
Potts & Amery.)—A glance at Mr. Hoffman’s digest will show that the 
Dutch Governors of New York down to 1664 did what they could to favor 
the Established Church of Holland by keeping matters ecclesiastical under 
the control of the clergy of Amsterdam. After that date the Royal Eng- 
lish Governors were quite as vigilant for the interests of the Established 
Church of England and the Archbishop of Canterbury. But while Re- 
formed Dutch and Episcopal societies, beginning with 1696, obtained what 
charters, confirmations, and resuscitations they asked for, the Presbyterians 
received no such favors, though they sued very humbly in the years 1719, 
21, 59, and "75. 

But all this was promptly changed at the Revolution. The Constitution 
of 1777 put all denominations upon a level. In less than ten years the eight 
acts which gave pre-eminence to the Episcopalians were repealed, and a 
general statute passed reducing the incorporation of all religious societies 
to great simplicity ; the parties met together, fixed upon a name, acknow- 
ledged their doings, and recorded them in the County Clerk’s office. 

This statute of 1784 and the subsequent one of 1813 have answered for 
nearly all parties except the Dutch and Episcopalians, whose Consistories 
and Vestries were not sufficiently considered. To remedy this defect and 
define the various shares of minister, rector, vestryman, and layman, in 
the organizing and incorporating process, the statute of 1868 has been 
passed at Mr. Hoffman’s suggestion, in behalf of his denomination, »nd 
he advises Episcopal religious societies to take advantage of it and rein- 
corporate themselves. Trinity Church, it would seem, needs no such help. 
Having triamphed over all her legal adversaries, she can defy her legisla- 
tive enemies by falling back upon some of the charters confirmed by the 
Constitution of 1777 ; and then, says Mr. Hoffman, “ the whole City of New 
York would be again without a question, as it is perhaps even now, her 
parish, except where, by her consent or acquiescence, she has sanctioned 
the organization of independent churches and cures,” p. 310. | Views like 
these in regard to the latent powers of Trinity Church are quite startling 
to the casual reader ; they hardly belong to modern times. 

The Roman Catholic societies, more outspoken, and more determined to 
possess the land ecclesiastically, have obtained the Act of 1863, which care- 
fully excludes the congregation from taking part in the proceedings to 
organize and incorporate themselves. A majoriiy of the trustees are to be 
forever ecclesiastics ; the two lay trustees are nominated by the ecclesiast- 
ics and hold office but one year. 

In the Methodist societies the Act of 1837 speaks of ministers and 
stewards as the active parties in organizing and incorporating ; the lay- 
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thirty years prior to 1766, were grafted, in some way, upon the General 
Assembly of the Scotch Church ; at the Revolution they were on excellent 


Wall street and Brick meeting profited by the intimacy. While Baptists 
and other Congregationalists make a figure in New England ecclesias- 
tical law, it can hardly be discovered from Mr. Hoffman’s book that there 
are such denominations in New York ; indeed the only Congregational 
society alluded to was authorized by this Court to become Presbyte- 
rian, many years ago, p. 288. It must be that the grace of incorporation 
is bestowed upon these uncanonical bodies under the Acts of 1784 and 
1813. What ecclesiastical life they have is diffused through the mass 
of the members of each society—it does not centre in trustees, as a 
casual reader of the statutes might infer; but a majority of the members 
have control of the doings and property, as the courts have ruled several 
times ; and with these constructions of the statutes there seems to be no 
need of special laws, pp. 234-290. 

If these decisions are adopted, then the Southern, Middle, and Western 
States, that have followed the lead of New York in her several laws of 
organizing and incorporating religious societies, will be found in harmony 
with the more simple statutes of Massachusetts and the New England 
States generally. From the first those frosty commonwealths were in the 
habit of incorporating religious societies directly, without the intervention 
of trustees, however good. By so doing they have saved themselves from 
a world of complication and intermeddling. 

Mr. Hoffman’s learned work will interest lawyers abroad who are 
curious to know how state churches bear themselves and thrive after the 
state connection is severed. If we had space we might speculate on the 
question whether the superabundant general legislation of New York is 
not in a large measure due to the very canonical and very supervisory 
habits of her vwo leading denominations—the Episcopalians and Presby 
terians. 





Thunder and Lightning. By W. De Fonvielle. Translated from the 
French and edited by T. L. Phipseon. New-York : Charles Scribner & Co.) 
—As its somewhat startling title leads one to expect, this book is of a de- 
cidedly sensational character. It is not a scientific work, but a popular 
treatise, not of the best sort. The subject seems at first sight rather a 
meagre one for a volume of over two hundred pages; but it must be re- 
membered that the book was written in France, where lightning is much 
more frequent and dangerous than in this country. It is illustrated by 
numerous well-executed engravings of very singular subjects. It is a 
question whether any pleasure or instruction is derived from a picture of 
lightning killing a bell-ringer, or descending a staircase, or striking a fish 
under water. Again, it seems scarcely necessary to illustrate elaborately 
such dramatic events as lightning killing a murderer without injuring his 
intended victim, or melting a lady’s bracelet off her wrist without hurting 
her. As regards the precautions which may be taken against lightning, 
we hardly agree with the author in considering silk umbrellas safer than 
those of other materials, particularly as silk ceases to be a non-conductor 
the moment it is wet. We doubt if many ladies will give up their jewelry 
for fear that it may attract lightning. On the other hand, the chapters on 
the physiological effects of lightning, and on its explosive globular form, 
contain many facts of interest which are not generally known. Although 
this volume has probably less real value than any other of the series, yet, 
from the striking nature of the subject, it is perhaps well calculated to 
suit the public. 





Zwei Jahre isterreichischer Politik. Aus einem Tagebuch. Herausge- 
geben von Friedrich Giehne. Erster Band. (Schaffhausen : Fr. Hurter. 1868. 
8vo. pp. vii. 424.)—Giehne’s “ Two Years of Austrian Politics” is a record 
of political and military events in Germany since the spring of 1866, in the 
form of a diary, which bears conclusive internal evidence of the genuine- 
ness claimed for it by its author as “ ein wirkliches und wahrhaftes, mit den 
Ereignissen gleichzeitig entstandenes Tagebuch.” The value of such con- 
temporary documents, in which great national movements are instantane- 
ously daguerreotyped as they occur, is inestimable, especially as contributions 
to historiography. They preserve all the freshness of first impressions, 
and report many minute and interesting incidents and passing reflections, 
which would be out of place in a grave history, but are admirably suited 
to a book that is neither chronicle nor autobiography, but partakes of the 
nature of both. Herr Giehne is an enthusiastic Austrian, and judges every- 
thing from a partisan stand-point ; his zeal for the Imperial cause frequent- 
ly makes him unjust towards the enemies of “ Kaiser Franz,” and easily 
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men make no figure. The charterless Presbyterians in New York, for | disposed to believe anything that is prejudicial to them. Thus he records 
| with too great credulity the old newspaper story about the barbarity of the 


| Italian troops towards wounded and defenceless Austrians after the 
terms, apparently, with the Mayor and Aldermen of New York, and the. 


battle of Custoza, and contrasts this alleged cruelty with the chivalry of 
“the whitecoats,” who cared for the wounded Italians as tenderly as for 
their own comrades. The author doubtless thought this report to be true 
at the time he made a note of it in July, 1866 ; and if he wished to publish 
his diary without alterations in the text, he ought at least to have corvect- 
ed the calumny in a foot note. Making due allowance for errors of this 
kind, which belong, according to Lord Bacon's phraseology, to those 
“idols of the tribe” which beset all minds and inhere in human nature 
itself, the reader will find Herr Giehne’s book not only attractive in style, 
but also very suggestive in thought. That portion of the diary which 
covers the period of the war in Bohemia has an intensely dramatic interest, 
each daily record during the month of June lifting the curtain upon a new 
scene or a new prospect, until the final catastrophe of Kéniggriitz dispels 
all the illusions which the victory on the Po had fostered. The discussion 
of political topics is clear and comprehensive, especially as regards the 
mutual relations of the different provinces and peoples of the Austrian Em- 
pire, and the methods by which the Slavic, Magyar, and German elements, 
after so many centuries of deep-rooted hostility, are to be reconciled and 
united under equal Jaws and homogeneous institutions. The present vol- 
ume closes with the neutralization of Luxemburg, the last entry bearing 
the date May 30, 1867. The second volume, which is to be issued soon, will 
probably follow the course of events into the year 1868, and record more 
fully the author’s impressions of Bismarck’s reorganization of Germany 
and of Beust’s efforts to save Austria from moral, political, and financial 
bankruptcy. 





Deep Down. A Tale of the Cornish Mines. By R. M. Ballantyne, 
author of “ The Life Boat; A Tale of the Coast Heroes,” “ Gascoyne, the 
Sandal-wood Trader,” ete. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869.)— 
Mr. Ballantyne’s book contains a good deal of interesting information con- 
cerning the Cornish tin mines, which is thrown into the form of a story in 
which the part of hero is played by an athletic young surgeon who settles 
and begins the practice of his profession in the mining district. Beside 
the account of the mines and the mining operations there are one or two 
smuggling adventures recorded ; the herring fishery gets a chapter or two, 
and there is even a little mild love-making thrown in before the story is 
ended. There is not enough of it, however, to interfere at all seriously 
with the proper business of the book, which is one that all intelligent boys 
of twelve years old and upwards ought to read with a good deal of plea- 
sure. The whole interior of a tin mine is laid open, the means by which 
the ore is taken from the rock, the processes to which it is after ward sub- 
jected, and the peculiar risks to which the miners are exposed, are all 
described with a by no means tedious minuteness and not a little picturesque 
force. The book gives, too, what we should take to be a very fair account 
of the miners themselves, and the peculiarities of thought and feeling which 
the life they lead naturally induces; and on the whole is to be praised as 
combining instruction and amusement in a more than ordinarily successful 
manner. 

George P. Rovwell’s American Newspaper Directory. (New York : 
George P. Rowell & Co. 1869.)}—It cannot be fairly expected of a book 
like this that it should be correct in all its statements, nor that it should 
give all the information relating to the subject with which it deals. 
Omissions and inaccuracies were inevitable, especially in a first attempt at 
covering so wide a field. But one source of error might, we should think, 
have been more effectively guarded against. Except as illustrating the 
truth that editors are fallible, the assertions of most of them about their 
“circulation” are hardly worth setting down. Messrs. Rowell & Co. or 
S. M. Pettingill & Co. and other managers of “ advertising agencies ” have, 
for their own private use—or we suppose they have—a special knowledge 
of facts in regard to almost any given journal, that enables them to esti- 
mate at something like their just value the “claims” which it makes in 
public. But people not in their business have not this particular informa- 
tion, and are in danger of deception. Figures never live more near 
ly up to their proverbial bad character than when they are employed by 
the “ knights of the quill” at the times of penning “ A Few Words about 
Ourselves,” and the remarks “To Our Readers,” and so on. We do not see 
that any good is done by giving what seems like a business man’s en- 
dorsement of these little inventions. 

For many purposes, however, for most that it pretends to answer— 
this volume will be found useful. For example, the descriptive list of 
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North American towns and cities in which newspapers and other periodicals 
are published is valuable, and with its details as to population, chief in- 
dustries, and other matters, will, we should suppose, be of real assistance to 
intending advertisers. 


Anne Séverin. By Madame Augustus Craven, author of “A Sister’s 
Story.” (New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 1869.}—We have felt some 
touch of regret that Mrs. Craven should have chosen to continue the 
career of authorship which she began so successfully in that charming 
book, “ A Sister’s Story.” She had in that instance an abundance of 
very and peculiarly interesting material, which was very skilfully 
employed—and although one could but wonder at the want of delicacy, 
or, if that be too harsh an expression, at the unreserve which dic- 
tated the publication by so near a relative of memoirs of so peculiar a 
nature, it was nevertheless true that the book had a real value, and that, 
despite its ultra-Roman Catholic spirit, it could be read with pleasure even 
by people who dissented for the most widely various reasons from its con- 
clusions. But neither in its matter nor style was: there anything which 
made the publication of a novel by its author a thing to be looked forward 
to with any great pleasure—and now that “Anne Séverin” has made its 
appearance it suggests only, as we said at first, a certain mild regret that 
Mrs. Craven should have written it. It is a weak, rambling, confused 
little story, the scene of which is laid partly in England and partly in 
France, and at a period of some thirty-odd years back. We do not know 
that we discover any special reason which its author had in mind in 
writing it, and, although it is quite true that it is perfectly pure 
in conception and plot and incident, it is equally true that it is as futile 
and ineffectual as it is pure. As her story is constructed, we shall 
say that Mrs, Craven had but one chance of saving it from uttei 
pointlessness, and, if for no higher reason, it was plainly her duty 
from an artistic point of view to convert the naughty English girl, 
who, well brought up, religious as far as a Protestant can be 
so, and full of good impulses, yet engages herself to two men at 
the same time, solely because she has not been trained to the “ practice of 
self-examination.” But she deprives her instead, in what seems a repre- 
hensibly careless manner, of her Catholic lover, and leaves her in all her 
blindness to the tender mercies of an inflexible husband, who gets on his 
road to Rome only so far as Puseyism. On the whole, it does not seem 
advisable to recommend the book either as a means of amusement or 
edification. 





The Wife's Messengers. By Mrs. M. B. Horton. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1869.)—So far as we know, this is Mrs. Horton’s first 
book, and we feel that we should be doing her a service if we could per- 
suade her to believe that there are other fields in which she could 
probably labor tu greater advantage than she will ever be able to do 
in that of literature. She seems hereelf to have felt a little doubtful of her 
success in making herself intelligible—so, at all events, we interpret her 
‘grateful dedication” of her book to those “ who are willing to see her 
purpose” in writing it. We are not ourselves unwilling to earn gratitude 
when there seems a fair chance of getting it, and may say, therefore, that, 
so far as we can see it, her purpose seems to have been to rhapsodize a 
little about Christian spiritualism, or Swedenborgianism, to get at the 
doctrine of “ correspondences” by no matter what blundering and ineffec- 
tual methods, and incidentally to discourse a little on politics and prac- 
tical philanthropy. 
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FINE ARTS. 
FORTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN. 


Pictures of domestic life, and especially those representing children 
and childish things, form the most important part of this exhibition. They 
are rather numerous, and there is more in them, taken together, than in 
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any other group of pictures we could form this year. The exhibition, poor 
as it is, small as it is, insufficient as it is as an embodiment of contemporary 
art, represents that one side of our art well enough, and seems to indicate 
its relative importance. For the interest taken by the people in the pic. 
tures being entirely anecdotical, so to speak, dependent upon the subjects 
represented, and the cleverness with which stories are told, the relative 
importance of tales of domestic life is nearly as great in painting as in 
literature. Such a picture as No. 124, by Mr. Verplanck, in which are 
shown three children having a tea-party in the garret, just about repre. 
sents a.good but not the best sort of the art of the period. Very true 
and gentle feeling, and real interest in the subject, go far to make up a 
little poem of a pleasant kind, and such poems we all enjoy and really 
care about, indifferent to the artistic qualities of the pictures which con. 
tain them, and indifferent whether the story is told in prose or in verse, or 
in lines and colors upon canvas. The same figures in a wood-engraving 
would please us as well, and even better, except that our attention is called 
to the painting in a gold frame and known to be costly, more quickly than to 
awood-cut. But, for all, No. 124 is sure of a buyer, and the buyer will get 
something for his money, though not a thoroughly well-painted picture. 
Mr. Guy’s nice little boy paddling in the clear water which stands, “ after 
the shower,” upon the sunken flag-stones, is perhaps his greatest success 
in his chosen line. It is not a merely technical fault, however—the pecu- 
liarity often noticed in Mr. Guy’s pictures of childhood—namely, the waxy 
cleanliness of the dabbling and splashing little hands and feet. It is not 
that dirt ought to be elaborated or dwelt on, but that it shocks one’s sense 
of the possible to see boys “mussing” among cabbage-leaves and ege- 
shells, and keeping the while a surface as of Dresden china figures. 

Mr. Lambdin’s “ Experienced Fisherman” and “ Amateur Circus” are 
real and childlike though without much vigor. A great deal of swing 
and fury goes to make up the dramas of childhood, much more than 
these pictures give us; the action is never languid, the pauses are times 
of total rest, generally slumber. Mr. Peele’s “One Tune More” gives us 
one of those moments of rest, and the picture is one of the best pieces of 
story-telling this year, however slight its merit as a work of plastic art. 
But it is here that nearly all the pictures fail. The best painted of the 
children are probably Mr. Johnson’s, in his portrait ,zroup and only pic 
ture, No. 196, and Mr. Boughton’s in 248, “ Christmas Eve in England.” 
The former of these is spoiled, as a picture, by the necessity of represent 
ing the monstrosities of modern fashionable upholstery and decoration, 
but the child ig very lovely. Mr. Boughton’s picture, slight as it is, is one 
of the best in the exhibition. 

Of pictures, not of children, but still of home, No. 164, “The Weaver,” 
by Mr. E. W. Perry, demands notice, and more room than we can give ii to 
point out its merits and shortcomings. It is a work of the right sort 
within its limitations, and, if we admit that painters now-a-days are to 
cease trying to produce beautiful pictures, this will seem to be altogether 
of the right sort. 

A picture of a different class is the “Gulliver,” No. 109, by Mr. 
Waterman. It is interesting, and ought to be multiplied by wood engrav- 
ing on a large scale or by lithography, for it is crowded with ideas, not the 
most artistic ideas, perhaps, but fanciful and ingenious, and truly pictur- 
esque ideas about the costume and general get-up of an imaginary people. 
Mr. La Farge has contributed to the interesting study of costuine his 
picture No. 410, “Sleeping Beauty,” a slight sketch in color of Japanese 
embroidered robes clothing a young woman. 

For portraiture we have little to mention. Two heads by Page, num- 
bers 322 and 826, are not unworthy of our best portrait painter. After 
these the only life-size portrait of any great value is No. 318, by Mr. Hunt. 
Mr. Weir’s full length portrait, in the studio, and Mr. Johnson’s group 


25 | mentioned above, are of an interesting class, and Mr. Weir's at least is 


not badly imagined in respect to the surroundings and accessories. 
Landscape art disappears year by year from our exhibitions. It was 
fondly imagined once that we had, or were likely to have, a school of land- 
scape ; but, elthough our best landscape painters scarcely ever exhibit, and 
although the exhibitions are fast losing all claim to represent the art of the 
time, still they are to be believed when they indicate a failing interest 'n 
landscape subject among the painters. For the fact is easily asceriainable 
that the public take no interest whatever in landscape. It is a languid 
enough pleasure that they take in pictures of any kind, but painted stories 
carry it over other kinds, and leave landscape pictures to be bought for 
the sake of the artists mainly. In fact, sometimes out of desire to have a 
specimen of so-and-so’s work, sometimes out of kindness and to help s- 
and-so; in some way or another it is personal and not artistic inte-est that 
sells three-quarters of all pictures sold, and nine-tenths of al] landscapes. 
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U Under which So diaeiient the landscape painters have no particular tempta- Pasay regardless of detail and of sunshine, but full of merit for all 


tion to exhibit, but live among, and paint for, each his circle of friends ; 


| that, is the background of No. 168, by Mr. G. D. Leslie, presumably a 


and those painters who have more strings than this one to their bow, come | well-known English painter. 


to use this one less and less. 


On the other hand, Mr. Homer, not generally 


Miss C. M. Clowes sends several small pictures of great promise. 


No. 


known as a landscape painter, sends a landscape this year ; to be sure it is | 365 offers in the “ Two Calves” so remarkable a piece of accurate and sul 


the most important one in the galleries. 


landscape, No. 356, rivals Mr. Homer’s in general 


Brevoort’s November is a picture of a kind we have learned to associate 
with Mr. Griswold, although the cedar-trees and hillsides are certainly 


not so well painted as in Mr. Griswold’s winter 


enjoyed so much of former years. Mr. Griswold himself is struggling this 
year with a thing hard to master and which he has not mastered, spring 
green ; the picture, No. 300, seems to us far from a success. 





= _ 


“Manchester coast,” No. 187, 
is not a sunny picture although shadows are cast; that is its fault, the 
colors are not sunlight colors; but in other respects it is full of interest 
and of excellent qualities, and repays careful examination. 


| Studies of landscape, on 
care for the boats and 
for to paint boats and t 
landscape painters do. 


Mr. J. D. Gay’s 
interest and value. Mr. 


pictures which we have 
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VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Fresh supplies just received by 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Hallam’s History of the Literature of 
—— 4 vols. 12mo, cloth, $8. 

Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages. 
Svols, 12mo, cloth, $6. 

Hailam’s Constitutional History of Eng- 
land. 3vols. 12mo, c.oth, $6. 

Mahon’s History of Engiand. ‘vols. 
cloth, $14. 

Milman’s History of the Jews. vols. 12mo. | 
cloth, $6. 

Milman’s History of Christianity. 3 vols, 
12mo, cloth, $6. 

Milman’s History of Latin Christianity. | 
9 vols. 12mo, cloth, $18. | 

Campbeli’s Lives of the Lord Chancel- | 
lors. 10vols. 12mo, cloth, $25. 

Campbeli’s Lives of Lords Brougham 
and Lyndhurst. 8vo, cioth, $6. 

Campbeli’s Lord Chancellors. Vol. VIII. 
8vo, cloth, $6. } 

Muller’s Facts and Arguments for Dar- | 
win, 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 

Encyclopzedia Britannica. 21 vols. and Index. 
4to, cloth, $150; half Russia, $215. 

Brandeand Cox’s Dictionary of Science, | 
Literature, and Art. vols. 8Svo, cloth, | 
$22 50 





- } 
12mo 


Mommsen’s History of Rome. 4 vols. 
half calf, $25. 

Cibbon’s Rome. With Milman and Guizot’s Notes. | 
Edited by William Smith. 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, $25. 

Head’s Royal Engineer. 8vo, cloth, $5. 

Guillemin’s Heavens ; 41 Illustrated Hand-Book 
of Popular Astronomy. Imperial 8vo, cloth, $10. 

Jervis’s Dictionary of the Language of 
Shakespeare, 4to, cloth, $5. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON. 


8vo, 
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| 
Just published and will be sent free to any address. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


Dealer in New and Old Books, 
Astor Place and Eighth Street, New York. 


| 
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Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia: 
A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY OF HISTORY, BIOG- 
RAPHY, GEUGRAPHY , SCIENCE, ART, AND LAN- | 
GUAGE, to be issued in from 200 to 250 weekly numbers, | 
at 10 cents, and also in monthly parts, composed of five 
Weekly numbers in one cover, at 50 cents. Specimens sent 
post-paid upon receipt of price. 
J. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 


Philadelphia. 


| glad to hear that it is published in America,” 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 
Now Ready ;: 


BLACK FOREST VILLAGE TALES. 


AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
By Bertruo.tp AUERBACH, 


Author of “ The Villa on the Rhine,” ‘‘On the Heights,” 
etc., Illustrated with 82 Facsimiles of the original German | 
pe ae 1émo. cloth, uniform with the author's edition 

‘**The Villa on the Rhine.” Price, $1 50. 
as is the work which made Auerbach famous. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Bar- | 


| ARD TAYLOR says of it in his biographical sketch of Auer- | 


| bach, prefixed to the author’s edition of ** The Villa on the 


| Rhine:” “These ‘ village stories’ are models of simple, | 


, Picturesque, pathetic narration. A soft, idyllic 
| atmosphere lies upon his pictures, and the rude and not 


wholly admirable peasant life of the Black Forest is lifted 
| 


into a region of poetry.” 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 


AUERBACH’S VILLA ON THE RHINE, author’s edi- 
tion, 2 vols. cloth (one vol, now ready), $1 75 per vol., or 
4 parts, paper (3 now ready), 50c. per part, conclusion 
soon. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH- | 


ES, $2 50. 
POLKO’S , REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN, 


| $1 7%. 


TAINE’S ITALY (FLORENCE AND VENICE). Early 
in May. 

SPIELHAGEN’S PROBLEMATIC CHARACTERS 
Early in May. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, New York. 


A Charming ‘iBook for 
Naturalists.”’ 
Now Published from 


CUN, ROD, AND SADDLE, 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES, BY ‘“ UBIQUE.” 


In one small 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled boards, uniform 
with ** The Dead Shot."’ Price $2. 

These sketches of sporting experiences were received 
with great favor on their appearance by the best English 
and Continental authorities, and, in compliance with an 
expressed desire, were gathered in a volume. 


= Gpavtemen 


Advance Sheets, 


The most popular and the most useful of living English 
| naturalists learning that it was proposed to issue a trans- 


atlantic edition, he expressed his approval in the following 


| note: 


*I much approve of Mr. Gilmore's book, and should be 
*—Frank Buck- 
land. 
Published by 
W. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 
434 Broome Street, New York. 
_ Mailed free of postage, and for sale by: all Booksellers. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 


CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 Barcuay STREET, New York, 
' Imports regularly ail the leading Fore’ Publications, 
incloling Periodicals, = 


Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order 







cient painting, for an artist not yet well known, as to warrant almost any 
expectations for the future. Miss Eliot, another new exhibitor, sends two 


e hung nearly out of sight, the other showing 
for the form of the ground—encouraging signs, 
he surface of the earth aright is to do what few 
The boats in Mr. Tiffany's “ Yonkers,” No. 367, 


are very good ; this picture is also the work of a beginner, or at least of a 
| new exhibitor, but that is not to be seen in the very skilful management 
of the pier and shed upon it, and the steamboat and schooner. 
water are not good. Mr. Tiffany’s other picture is clearly and strongly 


Hills and 


NOW READY: 
TWO NEW BOOKS 
By the Author of, and uniform with, 


“Robinson Crusce in Words of One 
Syllable.”’ 


Swiss FAMILY ROBINSON. 


WRITTEN 


In Words of One Syllable. 


MARY CODOLPHIN. 


Small square Svo, extra cloth, cilt side, w a e —_ beautiful 
colored illustrations, price $1 KX 





WRITTEN 
In Words of One Syllable. 


BY 
MARY CODOLPHIN. 


Small square Svo, extra cloth, gilt side, with eight beautiful 
colored illustrations, price $1 50. 





It will be observed that the above works sre from the 
pen of Mrs. Mary Godolphin, who originated the One-syl- 
lable Literature by rendering * Robinson Crusoe” in 
words of one syllabie. 

They have been prepared with the greatest care, the 
only exceptions to the rule of rendering them into words 
of one syllable being im the case of the titles and proper 
names, which the author has been necessarily obliged to 


retain. 
Other Editions will e found b but in- 
parison tobe notont yi noom plete tin- 

orrect,. wor to the numbe two 
hundred hav ng already been ound of 
more than one syliabie. 

CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 

Publishers, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


And for sale by all Booksellers in the United States. — 








THE AMERICAN FREEMASON, 


CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1869. 

The Infallibility of Grand Lodges—The National Re- 
form Association—Grand Lodge Exclusive Jurisdiction— 
A Critic criticised—Lecture from a high Official Answered 
—Grand Lodge Jurisdiction—Fiat Justitia ruat Celum— 
The Masonic Showman-— Monthly Chronicle : United States ; 
Canada; England; Sweden.—Reviews of New Books 
Sixteen quarto pages monthly, for one dollar a year. 
Address subscriptions to 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, Liitor, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 





FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM. 


cents. 


Mailed to any one on receipt of 75 


LORINC, Publisher, 


| BOSTON. 
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STANDARD NEW BOOKS 


OF 


TRAVEL, 


GIVING THE LATEST CORRECT INFORMATION, 
AND MAKING THEM 


Important to Ambassadors, Consuls, 
and Seekers after Health or 
Pleasure. 


1.—Alaska.—Travels and Adventures in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. One vol. 8vo, $8. 


.-Aregentine Ai —A Long Vacation in the 
2 A ieeutine Alps; or Where to Settle in the Platte 
States. One vol. 8vo, $3 75. 


.—-Austria,—The House of Austria. Two Lectures 
3 Austy! Vard. 12mo, $1 25. 


4.—Brazil.—Explorations of the Highlands of Brazil. 
y Captain Burton. Two large vols. 8vo, $15. 
5.—Bulearia.—A Residence in Bulgaria; or, Notes 
° ie Resources of Turkey. By St. Clair and 
Brophy. One vol. 8vo, $6. 


.-E t.—The Attractions of the Nile and its 
S Bane By Rev. A. Smith. Two vols. 12mo, $9. 


7.—France.—tThe Feudal Castles of France. By the 
Author of “Flemish Interiors.” One vol. svo, $7. 
8.—Cheel.—The City of the Simple. By the same 
Author. One vol. small 8vo, $3. 
—CGreece.—Letters from Greece. 
Postiethwaite. 12mo, $2 25. 


10-—tndia.—Six Months in India. By Mary Carpenter 
Two vols. $9. 


ii-—Italy a lreland-—Essays on Italy :nd 
Ireland.” By 94, | Soild One vol. $2 50. 


1 2.—Jap n.—Our Life in Japan. By R. M. Jep! se1 
and E. Pp. Elmhirst, One vol. Svo, illustrated, $9. 


13.—London,.—The House of Commons. Ill stri- 
tions ats Nistory and Practice. By R. Paigi av». 


By Edward 


One vol., $2 25. 


THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS OF LONDOY, By 
William Howitt. One vol. Svo, $10 50. 


THE CITY OF LONDON. By G. Norton. One vol. 
Svo, $7 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. 
One large vol., $10 50. 


14.—Malay islands, Travels in the Malay Archi- 

elago, the Land of the Orang-outang and the Bird of 

— By A. R. Wallace. Two vols. illustrated, 
12. 


15.—Norw —Travels in Norway, by a Naturalist 
By J Sowden” 12mo, illustrated, $5 25. 


16 5 Polar World. The Polar World: A Popular 
Deser ption of Man and Nature in the Arctic Regions. 
By Dr. Hartwig. One vol. 8vo, illustrated, $10 50. 


r 7.—Prussia. The History of Prussia, to the Occu- 
pation of Hanover. 12mo, $1 25. 


is.—s in.—A Wiater Tour in Spain. One hand- 
some vol, 8vo, $7 50. 


19.—Venezuela.—Or Sketches of Life in a South 
Amewcan wela: By E. Eastwick. One large vol. 
Svo, $5. 


20.- Veguvius.— History and Description of Vesu- 
$595 3y Professor Phillips. One vol. illustrated. 
5 25. 


Mount Vesuvius: Descriptive and Historical. 
By J. Lobley. One vol. $2 50. 


Volcanoes an arthquakes., By Zur- 
cher and en? 52 vor ustrated, 5. 


By John Timbs. 





Also, all the Latest Foreign Guide Books of 


BRADSHAW, 
BAEDEKER, 
MURRAY, 
BLACK, 
CHAMBERS, 
Etc., etc., 
Kept constantly on band. 
These books sent post-paid upon receipt of the price and 
ten per cent. in addition, 
Imported and for sale by 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO.,; 
64 BROADWAY, 
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NEW OPERA LIBRETTOS. 


Crand Duchesse de Cerolstein.ByOffenbach’ | 


SG SD . ., caciccssucacececedod By Offenbach. | 
PRM g scxe ace ncncecexcasacaml By Offenbach: 
Carnival of Venice.. ........ ..... By Petrella. 
| Orpheus ..........---..-. sees eeeeeeeeees By Offendach. 
Genevieve de Brabant............. By Offenbach. 


| Each of the above with Italian and English Words, and 

| the Music of the principai Airs. Price, 30 cents. In ad- 

dition to these, the Librettos of upwards of Fifty Operas, 
uniform in style and price. 


“The Opera season has thoroughly tested the value of 
the librettos published by Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. 
They are correctly printed, and also contain the gems of 
the various operas. One half of the pleasure of attending 
the opera would be lost but for these excellent little books.” 

| —Boston Journal, 


OLIVER DITSON &jCO., Publish- 
CHAS. H. DITSON 


| Mailed post-paid. 
ers, 277 Washington Street, Boston. 
& CO , 711 Broadway, New York. 


 HURE & HOUCHTON, 


459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 





| 
| Have just Published : 


1. Woman in Prison. 
} By Caroline H. Woods. In one vol. i16mo, cloth, $1 25. 
Mrs. Woods's record of the life of a Matron in a State 
Prison is an unadorned fact. 





| 

2. The Open Polar Sea. 
Popular edition. By IsaacI. Hayes, M.D. With nine 
} Illustrations on wood and a Map. One vol. post 8vo, 
cloth, $250. A smaller and much cheaper edition of 
this popular work, and eminently edapted to the use of 
young people. 


3. Across the Continent. 
A Summer Journey to the Rocky Mountains, the Mor- 
mons, and the Pacific States, with Speaker Colfax. 
With a full Map of all the Western Territories and the 
Route travelled. By Samuel Bowles, Editor of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. In one vol. 16mo, 
cloth (a new edition), price $1 50. 


4. The Velocipede: 
Its History, Varieties, and Practice. With Ilustra_ 
tions. One vol. 16mo. Price: paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 


JUST ISSUED: 
UNFORCIVEN. 
A NOVEL. 

By BERRIEDALE. 


This is one of the most interesting novels of the day, and 
one which is destined to create a decided sensation in 
literary circles. 

12mo, bound in English muslin, bevelled boards, 425 


| pages, $1 75. 





Also, Now Ready: 





FIFTH EDITION OF 
CAMORS. 


From the French of Octave Feuillet, author of ‘‘ A Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man.” 388 pages, $1 75. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


CEO. S. WILCOX, Publisher, 
87 Mercer Street, New York 





SENT FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO.’S 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS 





AND GUIDE TO 


Flower and Vegetable Carden. 
Every lover of flowers wishing this new work, free of 
charge, should address immediately M. O’KEEFE, SON 





Between Bleecker and Bond Streets, New York. 


& CO., Ellwanger & Barry’s Block, Rocuzster, N. Y. 


"WHAT THE CRITICS ‘SAY. 
OF 
PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 
FOR MAY: 





“ Altogether, it is a holiday number in exceptional variety 
| and merit, and strengthens the expectations formed when 
| the revival was announced.”—North American and Ga. 
| zette, Philadelphia. 


‘There is no magazine that we open with more interest 
than Putnam’s, and we never yet have been disappointed 
in the quality of its contents.”"—Lynn Reporter. 


* Putnam’s is one of the very best of the American 
Magazines, and the May number is especially excelient,""— 
Phita. City Item, 


‘*The magazine furnishes to the general reader a fund of 
useful reading, and continues to maintain its well-known 
reputation in the magazine world.”— Cambridge Press. 


* Putnam’s Magazine has for its leading paper ‘ Thomas 
Carlyle as a Practical Guide,’ which is said to have been 
written by Golawin Smith, and is an able and interesting 
criticism.”—-Suffolk Co. Journal, 


‘The contents of the May number now before us are 
varied, able, and interesting.”’— Central Illinoisan. 


‘“*The monthly discussions of home and foreign litera- 
ture, fine arts, and table-talk are done by the accomplished 
corps, Bayard Taylor, E. C. Stedman, 8. 8S. Conant, and 
Clarence Cook, an array of editorial talent which no other 
magazine can command.”— Northeastern Homestead. 


“Among the large list of monthly magazines that are 
now aspi to public support, we distinguish as the very 
best and most distinctively American, Putnam's Mag- 
azine.” —Altoona (Pa.) Vindicator. 


** Putnam's Magazine for May, is a great success. ‘ 
We always feel that we cannot commend Putnam too 
highly.” —.Vewport News. 


“It is always excellent, never more so than in this num- 
ber.” — Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


* Putnam’s Magazine for the coming month is an excel- 
lent number, and should be carefully perused by every 
lover of pure literary merit.”— New Jersey Patriot. 


** Putnam's Magazine for May is unusually spicy.”— Lan 
caster Herald. 


** Putnam's Monthly still continues and deserves to be 
one of the most popular and valuable of the magazines. 
In no magazine in the world is greater ability displayed on 
the editorial pages ""—New Britain Record. 


‘Bayard Taylor’s notes on foreign art and literature 
form a very attractive feature. They are crisp, current, 
and interesting.” — Buffalo Commercial. 


Specimen numbers of Putnam’s Magazine sent free to 
any address. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York. 


““The Nation” Abroad. 


** A Radical journal of acknowledged power and respec- 
tability."—London Times. 


‘* A paper in every respect equal to the best English jour- 
nals.” — don Saturday Review. 


“The best American weekly.""—London Spectator. 


** Written by men of ability for a cultivated audience.”— 
London Pall Mali Gazette. 


‘“No other American paper carries the same weight in 
England.”’—Anglo- Ame Times (London). 


‘*La Nation oceupe dans la presse américaine la haute 
situation politique et littéraire que la Saturday Review 
rk si bien dans le journalisme apglais.”—La Press 

ris). 


5 iegenste Wochenblatt in den Vereinigten Staa- 
can. Montene Centralblatt (Leipzig). 


‘Un giornale reppublicano che solo 0 quasi solo conserva 
moderazione nelle parole, e si mostra del tutto nauseato di 
cotesto diluvio di bugie e d’ ingiurie che piovono dalle due 
perti.”"—Nuove Antologia (Florence). 


“Un giornale dei migliori che si “ee leggere, e come 
noi desidereremmo di vederne uno in Italia.”—La Lerseve- 
ranza (Milan). 








TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS : 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


AGENTS. 
Great Brrrarn.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 
E. C. 
SwiTzERLAND.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. ; 
Iraty.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagn2, 





Rome. Cerulli & Co., 5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Naples. 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED, 
By the author of ‘* The Old Mam’selle's Secret,” 
OVER YONDER: 


NovetrTTe. By E. Maruirr, author of “ Gold Elsie,” 
“The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” etc. 8vo. With full- 
page Engraving. Paper cover, 30 cents. 


ACNES WENTWORTH: 


A Novet. By E. Foxton, author of ** Herman.” “ Sir 
Pavon and St. Pavon,”’ etc. 12mo, tinted paper, extra 
cloth, $1 5d. 


CURIOUS MYTHS. CCMPLETE. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Barine-Goup. 
New Edition. Complete in one vol. 12mo, tinted 
paper, half Roxburghe, $2 50. 


PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 


Translated from the Italian of Biseuop A.puonso. Edited 
by the Rey. OrBy Suipitey, M.A. Square 12mo 
tinted paper, extra cloth. $1 7%. : 


COLEMAN’S MANUAL. 


Coleman’s Manual on Prelacy and Ritualism. The Apostol_ 
ical and Primitive Church, popular in its Government 
Informal in its Worship. By Lyman CoLteman, D.D’ 
12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth, $2. ; 


PHILIP DODDRIDCE, D.D. 


Life of Philip Doddridge. D.D. With Notices of some of 
his Contemporaries ; and Specimens of his style. By 
p : HansH4, M.A. 12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth, 

1 50. 


By the author of ‘‘ The Albert N’yanza.” 


THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. 


By Sr Samcet Waite Baker, author of ‘“ Cast Up by 
the Sea.” ‘Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” etc. 
Second Edition. Dlustrated. 16mo, extra cloth, $150! 


“Certainly no sporting book we have ever read is more 
alive with spirit and dashing achievements.”— 7he Round 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be eent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price by 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


VAN NOSTRAND’S 
ECLECTIC ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


Selected from the Home and Foreign 


ENCINEERING SERIALS. 
Conducted by 
ALEXANDER L. HOLLEY, 
Engineer Bessemer Stcel-Works. 
No. 5, for May, Now Ready. 


CONTENTS: 

Permanent Way, The Late Ordnance Committee, Strength 
of Screw Shafts, Rolling Mill Gearing, Farlie’s Locomotive 
Car, Independent Tubular Boilers, Technical Education in 
France, Preserving Timber, How Stereotype Plates are 
Made, Communication between England and France, The 
Indicator, The Centrifugal Force of Betts, Explosive 
Compounds for Projectiles, Undulating and Level Rail. 
ways, Working Heavy Gradients, Submarine Engineering, 
Light Railway Rolling Stock, Stee!-headed Rails, The 
History of Gun-cotton, French Naval Engines, A Narrow 
Gauge Railway, The Society of Engineers and Associates, 
Locomotives for Heavy Grades. Effect of Phosphorus in 
Iron and Steel, Does Iron in Bridges Deteriorate? Amcri- 
can Locomotives and Rolling Stock, History of Decarbur- 
izing. Bridge Construction, The ‘‘ Round Oak" Coal and 
Tron Works, Hydrogen as an Iluminating Gas, Improve. 
ment in Puddiing, Iron and Steel Notes, Ordnance and 
Naval Notes, New Books, Railway Notes, Misceilaneous. 





Published monthly at $5 per annum ; single numbers at 
50 cents. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street, and 
27 Warren Street, New York. 


*e* Copies of our new Catalogue of American and For- 
eign Scientific Books, 56 pp. Svo, sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of six cents in postage stamps. 


| Agents Wanted. 





LAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 

music— obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 

by an account of these Songs. and an Essay on the Negro 

Dialect. as observed at Port Royal. by Prof. W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 


NRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Reprinted 

/ from the Nation, and supplying in some measure the 
first two volumes of that a which are now o>tainable 
only with difficulty. Cloth, 12mo, price $1 50. 


IFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 

4 BROWN. Edited by Richard D. Webb, and published 
by Smith, Elder & Co.. London, 1£61!. In all respects the 
best life of John Brown ever written. Illustrated by a 
photographic portrait without a beard. showing perfectly 
the character of the lower part of the face. C.oth, i2mo, 
price $1 50. 


PoOLYDORI VERGILIT DE RERUM INVEN- 
- TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Ciub. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER, 
Box 6732. New York City. 


ALLEN EBBS & CO,, 


IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
STATIONERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


436 BROOME STREET, 


TWO DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes, 
Term opens April 5th. 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


—— 


‘“‘HOME FOR INVALIDS.” 


Established in 1847, by E. E DENNISTON, M. D, 
at Springdale, Northampton, Mass. Number limited to 
thirty. 

References.— Boston : Jacob Bigelow, M. D.; Edward 
Reynolds, M. D.; John Homans, M.D.; lf. J. Bigelow, 
M.D. Brooklyn: C, L. Mitchell, M. D. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic education 
in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL SCI- 
ENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 

The Annual Report will a on application. 





ASK FOR 
A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 


Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 


None Genuine unless stamped * A. A. CONSTANTINE'S 
Persian Healing, or Pine Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 
1867."" 


For the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery 


this soap has no equal. It cures Pimples, Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, Frosted Feet, Burns, Bruises, Fresh Cats, all 
Diseases of the Scatp and Skrv, and is a good shaving 
soap. 

‘IT have used your Persian Heading Soap in my practice 
extensively, and it has proved the best healing Soap I ever 
ased. 
children.’ L. P. Atpricn, M_D., 19 Harrison Street, N. Y. 

For sale by all Dealers. If they don’t keep it. send to us 
Address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann Street. New York. 


It has no equal for washing the heads and skin of | 


VERY IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


There exists in New York an Institution for the fran«la- 
tion of works pertaining to every department of Literature 
and Science, of all kinds of books, pamphlets, disserta- 
tions, lectures, speeches, sermons, reports, etc., ‘rom and 
info all the leading languages of the civilized world, by an 
association of whoroughly educated and experienced 
translators, American and foreign. This Institution isthe 
New York Polyglot Bureau, 5 Beekman Street. office No 
14. Orders from any part of the United States will be 
promptly attended to. Manuscripts, etc.. sent and returned 
by express. Apply to Prof. F. L. O. ROQHRIG, Director, 

5 Beckman Street, New York 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female Agents 
to introduce the BUCKEYE $2) SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sold for 
less than $40. Ail others are infringements, and the seller 
and user are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full 
particulars free. Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES, 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS 


Silks for Special "Purposes to Order, 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘Cash Capital,. . . $400,000 00 
‘Surplus, Jan. 1,1869, 250,682 28 


Total Assets, ... 








$650,682 28 





B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M’'F’C CO., 
Manufacturers of 
CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Ere., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Manufac ‘ory and Warerooms, 


©, tt, #3 Mercer Street, N. Y. 
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Stem-Winding Waltham Watches. 
These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in — and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


PHENIX > 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
Offices, 12 14 Court Street, 
PHENIX BUILDING, nearly opposite City Hall, 
And New York. 
INSURES AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, OCEAN MARINE 


and 


173 Broadway, 


AND INLAND NAVIGATION AND TRANSPOR- 

TATION RISKS. 

CAPITAL, - $1,000,000 00 

SURPLUS, - - 590,568 38 

ASSETS, . - ‘$1, 590,568 38 

STEPHEN CROWELL, 

President. 

PHILANDER SHAW, 

Secretary. 


WM. H. VAN VOORHIS, 
General Agent. 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


PROVIDENCE, 2. L., 


STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


This Company, having the most extensive and complete 
Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modeling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 
of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint 
assay. A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers from imitations of 
their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 
anrivalied Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will 
last twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


Ff) H@® ame Mark | =e ee 


Eisstro- 
STERLING. 


Proud Plate. 


one 


We send our Illustrated Price List of 


Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
To any address on application. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York, 
x s 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





265 Broadway. New York. 
721 Chestnut St., 
108 Bank S8t., Cleveland, 


send for a Circular. 


Principal Warehouses: 


Pk 


Philadelphia. 


A CARD. 


F. L. O. REHRIC, 
Prize Linguist of the Imperial Institute of France, 
(Gold Medal 1848.) 

TRANSLATOR, FOREIGN CORRESPONDING AGENT, 

Director of the *‘ New York Polyglot Bureau,” 
(Established 1860.) 

5 BEEKMAN STREET, 

_ New York. — 


Office No. 14. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8, COURTS. 


UTICA, N. Y. 





AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8, COURTS. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 


657 Broadway, New York. 
Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The ntpoctmed by have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of i | ten and fi. rintendence for S8uildings 
anager Foe nr 

or! clu e -out of Towns. 

Cemeteries, and Gardens. ‘ ™ 
OLMSTED, 


LVERT VAUX 


110 Broa: FRED E C. WITHERS. 


New York, January 1, 1866. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 








ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 
insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. GILMAN 


46 Pors Stuezt, New York, 





BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 whi STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 


THIS OOUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


CEORCE E. WARING, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 


Ogden Farm, Newport, R. J. 








Attention given to Land-Draining; the Construction of 
Farm Bu nt fands ; Ros Earth y“% the Renovation 
ot Worn-out ds; Road-making, etc 








T. GC. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 


And Office Furniture, 
17%6 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite St. Panl’s Church, and 


107 FULTON STREET, 
New Yor«K. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER 








NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE (0. 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— 


OHARTERED BY SPECIAL AOT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


National Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
To which all general correspondence should be addressed 
OFFICERS : 
CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Com 
mittee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PERT, Secretary and Actuary. 


This Company, National in its character, offers, by ree 
son of its Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre- 
sented to the public. 


First 


JAY COOKE & CO., of 216 Broadway, new Park Bank 
Building, are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. C. 
Whitman and J. U. Orvis, Managers, where applications 
for insurance on the most favorable terms will be re 
ceived. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR ‘BOYS. 
A family school founded 1880. With » limited number, 


peculiarities. 


inclu + D 
nasti d Ample grounds, with buildings and 
aa ts ee ody wean Boys fi fitted for 

business, ae, oo Semngee. Circulars with 


references sent on WILLOOX, M.A., P Ay, Pancreat, Stamford, Con. 


7MASSACHUSETTS | UB acta cine 


in tion for active pursuits and th e scientific — 
sions Admissi on examinations June 7 and Sept. 3). Re 
tons of Arithmetie, 80 oye = A rma Bogiish Lm 
m 
oot eattntnd Sor tarler intoroation ies 
aN, Secreiary of the Faculty, Bos 


COLGATE & CO.,’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


—-—— 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class drugzist* 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


mar, and 
Prof. G. A. 





Fa 





